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SPANISH IN THE NEW CURRICULUM 


The humility and pessimism of Spanish teachers in this recon- 
struction time is as amazing as it is unreasoning. I cannot understand 
why they do not see that these language attacks should be viewed not 
as alarming but as hopeful and desirable. These attacks are directed 
at the hereditary, the traditional, in education; at the non-practical, 
non-productive subjects, if such there are. Spanish, traditional only 
in that it is a language, but the least traditional of all the languages, 
has least to fear in the light of this new examination and reappraisal 
of subject-matter in the curriculum. Yet it cowers and prepares to 
assume all the burden of the language attack. It is as if we each said, 
“Oh, you mean me?” And of course the propagandists for other lan- 
guages are quite willing to let a cutting down of languages mean the 
extinction of Spanish, which they have been prophesying for a decade 
—that last unquestioning decade of economic satisfaction, when an 
apathetic and well-fed public let the schools go as they would. 

A letter to me from the West suggested fears for Spanish, be- 
cause of an attack on the languages. Another letter from the West 
expressed the same foreboding. I visited an Ohio college, and a 
young professor told me Spanish was “going down.” He was con- 
sidering changing his direction and completing his Doctorate in some- 
thing other than Spanish. A French professor in the same college 
informed me Spanish was “going down” (I happened to know that 
two French instructors there had been dismissed). 

Oh, let us not be so dull, so supine. Spanish has nothing to fear 
in a reappraisal. Let the well-entrenched languages, the over-taught, 
the over-propagandized, do the worrying. Every conscientious lan- 
guage teacher knows that languages have been over taught, and per- 
haps only our zealous enemies have kept us from being guilty of the 
same thing. 

I met a young mother. She told me her grammar school child had 
a high IQ and was studying French. I said, “That is fine; and why 
are you interested in French?” 
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“Why,” she said, “she is high IQ.” 

Again I congratulated her and wondered why she was especially 
interested in the French. She reiterated, wondering at my stupidity, 
“Why, she is high IQ.” 

On another occasion a friend told me of a girl who married above 
her social station. She rose to her responsibilities, I was told, by 
taking up French, etc. Now to make any one language or subject a 
synonym for intelligence or culture we know is not common sense 
nor sane education. 

The administrators with the representatives of the people have a 
right to demand a reorganization of the curriculum. They have a 
right to ask that students be taught to investigate the loans of a bank 
in which they deposit. They have a right to demand that high stand- 
ards of honesty be placed above the imperfect subjunctive of amare, 
or the Spanish hablar. But it is the opportunity not the end for Span- 
ish, if we sincerely believe in what we have said of Spanish. 

I have never sympathized with our over-frank talk about Spanish 
teachers’ “jobs.” I do not like to see that word on the pages of 
Hispania. Of course a salary is the paramount thing for all of us 
personally, yet no subject can be taught on that basis. Perhaps since 
1929 it has become more nearly right to consider as justified anything 
which creates a job, but every Spanish teacher is as adaptable, I trust, 
as others, and could turn as well to other subjects. I feel certain too 
that, having seen the injustice done Spanish at the hands of those 
who are teaching it while their preference was something else, they 
would strive not to be guilty of the same thing. 

But it is time to talk of Spanish in this newer education on its own 
merits. And let us be thankful for the investigating spirit, which 
after a revaluation of subjects, and a revision of the curriculum, may 
give Spanish an equal chance with the other foreign languages. If it 
does not have merits, or cannot prove them, it deserves to be excluded. 

It is time to show Spanish in relation to the new trends, such as 
internationalism. French for France; German for Germany ; Spanish 
for many nations, for half of America itself. 

Why does Frances Parkinson Keyes write: “We continental 
Americans might at least try to learn Spanish in preference to any 
other language, since there are now nineteen Spanish-speaking na- 
tions with which we have diplomatic and commercial relations, as 
against one French-speaking, one German-speaking, and one Italian- 
speaking nation ; and we might study with profit the system enforced 
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in Porto Rican schools which makes it literally impossible for any 
pupil to graduate without attaining bilingual proficiency and which, 
to great advantage, might be copied throughout the United States.” 

Why does Isaac Marcosson write: “With two activities we can 
bridge the gap of misunderstanding which still exists. One is manda- 
tory study of Spanish and English in the schools of North America 
and Latin America, respectively, which would make for closer mental 
and commercial ties.” 

It is time to show the practical possibilities of Spanish study. The 
article by D. A. Paine, “Is Spanish Practical ?” shows the answer in 
just one tiny little sphere. Multiply it a thousand-fold and imagine 
the result. 

It is time for us to remember that increased leisure time means 
a new importance in education-for-the-worthy-use-of-leisure-time, 
and for us to convince an unknowing public of the pleasure to be 
derived from an acquaintance with the Spanish writings. 

It is time to insist that supervisors and teachers cease talking of 
the time when Spanish will go out. I wish to say that I noticed among 
German teachers during their trying times that they never referred to 
the day when Spanish would go out, but only when German would 
come in. It came in. We have in our school a good German depart- 
ment, but Spanish has not yet, by some four hundred students, gone 
out. Of course we lost some excellent possibilities for Spanish, but 
frankly I do not want to teach Spanish to a pupil who takes it because 
he cannot get German; nor do I want a pupil to take French because 
Spanish is not offered. 

It is time to insist that cultured and worthy representatives of the 
Spanish countries be given opportunities in our teaching midst. Other- 
wise is lacking the “sal.” I know a wonderful Frenchman who by his 
very personality and foreign charm has built up a tremendous French 
cult, yet he belittles the importance of native teachers for Spanish. 
A curious paradox. 

It is time to oppose language “rackets” of any sort. 

It is time to reorganize our own courses in view of the new ideals 
and demands in education. It is time perhaps to add to the prosaic- 
sounding secondary school courses—First-Year Spanish, Second- 
Year Spanish, etc.—special shorter courses in reading, or conversa- 
tion, or literature. It is time to get in touch with the Social Science 
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Department and offer a course in Hispanic Life, in which we would 
give nociones of the language, the geography, the history, the arts, 
the government, and the ideals of the Spanish nations. 

Finally, let us remember that like the small depositor in liquidating 
banks we have less to lose than the more extensively taught languages. 
Let us realize that we stand to gain, not to lose, in any revision of the 
curriculum, Let us show that if the colleges were to waive their en- 
trance language requirement, which is not impossible, we might be the 
language best able to enlist students by interest and other non-credit 
motives. 

As one professor said of the growth or decrease of Spanish in his 
college, “After all, in the end it is the students who will decide.” Let 
us realize that every time we fail to interest a pupil (and of course 
we all do at times) we are hurting the cause of Spanish more than 
any attack on language teaching ; that when we send out students with 
an intelligent interest in Spanish we are building. 

Let us welcome the new education, and recognize our opportuni- 
ties, and not be willing to act as a buffer for the other languages that 
would gladly parry an attack on themselves at the expense of Spanish. 
Let our co-operation be co-operation with the educators who are ven- 
turing to criticize the present curriculum, rather than with those who 
have desired our elimination and whose belated interest in us or 
plea for our co-operation when something threatens the whole lan- 
guage situation does not alter the past. 

We know the curriculum cannot be static. We know there have 
been tremendous needs overlooked. But do we not believe that a 
study of Spanish and Spanish civilization has a place in the new 
curriculum? 

Mary WELD Coates 


LakEwoop HicH ScHOOoL 
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HISTORY AND THE INDIVIDUAL* 


At this final gathering of your school year, many things both 
serious and light occur to me, so it may be the better part of pru- 
dence to fasten a few lighter sentiments to the contraption of my 
argument like pieces of cork to keep it afloat. In hundreds of schools 
and colleges this week the commencement speaker is beginning his 
address to the graduating class by an allusion either to those imagi- 
nary doors which, alas, now close on happy school days, or to the 
unknown roads which open ahead. As a matter of fact, doors close 
upon each one of us every day, and new roads open every day for 
the one who is truly alive. It seems, therefore, more consistent for 
me to speak to you of an integrated plan of living, in which all events 
and experiences form part of a magnificent whole, marked not by 
poignant closings and uncertain openings, but by natural, daily for- 
ward steps consciously dedicated to the reality of the day. Manifestly 
to do justice to this subject I should combine no end of wisdom with 
a long gray beard. Thus the undeniable truth of my assertions would 
be driven home by a convincing appearance. I would also like to add 
the prophet’s vision and reveal a little about that future of which we 
know next to nothing. In lieu of these deficiencies it will be easier 
to play the rdle of a returning traveler who has reached some con- 
clusions about his journeyings, and desires to speak of the many 
things which actuate current thoughts. You will show forbearance, 
even if the association of such ideas as rise to the surface turns out 
as logical as that of cabbages and kings. From experience I know 
how great is the resistance in the young to good advice, so I beg you 
to remember that my inning at bat is brief, and that my suggestions 
are not mandatory. 

Let me return then to the conception of integrated living, which 
I shall try to explain as clearly as I can. If life is to be worth while 
at all, we must achieve a sense of harmony between our inner and 
our outer lives, together with an understanding of what we are, and 
why we are what we are. It follows, then, that we must find suffi- 
cient light to dispel the occasional darkness over the road which our 
better judgment bids us choose. A balanced relationship to one’s 
outer life is attained by looking with open eyes at every reality in 


* Commencement address given at Fountain Valley School for Boys, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 
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men and things, to examine it fearlessly, patiently, and with charity. 
We are all inclined to be afraid of something, we tuck away into the 
back of our head unpleasant facts, unhappy memories, unfortunate 
occurrences, and then say, “I don’t want to think of it,” by which 
process we lock up such facts, memories, and occurrences in an air- 
tight, unhygienic room of our brain. Rather bring them out into the 
sun, look at them carefully and gain from the process a guiding ex- 
perience, of benefit for the future. This frank examination of our- 
selves will keep ventilated and fresh the hidden recesses of our spirit. 

Fear and worry are the greatest obstacles to achieving serenity 
of mind and to growing old in health and vigor. Most fears and 
worries are groundless for they are apt to touch on matters which 
cannot be changed. The oft-heard phrase “I am afraid” represents 
a time-worn preamble of speech, which serves only to inhibit our 
better impulses. The ideal attitude was that of Attila’s followers who 
were wont to say that the only thing which they feared was that the 
sky might fall on their heads. James Stevens, the Irish poet, has 
expressed the unreasonable expectation of improbable calamity in a 
felicitous manner : 


The small green leaf 
Fell down from the tree, 
And the great oak tree 
Fell down from the cliff, 
And the huge hard cliff 
Slipped down to the sea. 
And the sea was sucked 
To the sun in a whiff. 
Then—blink 

And a shout, 

And the sun 

Blew out. 


And then what? “I am afraid,” annihilation. The serious-minded 
fear-ridden person says, “That’s no joke.” The scientist remarks, 
“Impossible, the sun will last billions of years.” 

The questions of why we are what we are, or where we are going, 
are the most entertaining of all, for their solution demands a histori- 
cal sense of the age of the world and of what man has achieved since 
he has been here. Inasmuch as there is no need of thinking of closed 
doors, which block all views of the way by which we came, let us 
look back over the course of human history in the chain of which our 
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day is but a link. We are all aware that the J am has ever been the 
greatest mystery to ourselves ; but the chief question which each asks, 
namely, what it is that constitutes this self, receives some light only 
from the movement of the ages. This principle, as you know, has 
been an essential feature of the educational policy of the Fountain 
Valley School; I am thus parading in an old pair of shoes familiar 
to you. 

The immemorial course of historical evolution has been of vast 
importance in shaping our characters and the kind of mind we pos- 
sess. The traits of past epochs, beginning with primitive man, are 
in all of us, and the successive achievements of civilization have left 
an indelible impress on the thought-pattern of all human society. See 
then how impossible it is to know ourselves without some knowledge 
of the history of our race. Certain fundamental virtues have been 
acquired, many inherited vices remain uneradicated and go back 
beyond Adam into the animal world to which we were, and are still, 
closely bound by all of our instincts. 

The study of man’s earliest background relates us first of all to 
those infinite phases and forces of outward nature to the majesty 
and beauty of which we should not be strangers, especially those of 
us doomed to the tumult of city life. Close indeed are we to the men 
of the caves, of the forests, of the unconquered plain, unequal as 
they were to the terrifying powers of nature in fire, in storms, in 
earthquakes, in floods. To those men we owe most of the supersti- 
tions and fears which have remained implanted in our blood. 

But let us come forward with the years, and climb with Henry 
Rawlinson up that dangerous cliff at Behistun in Persia, and watch 
him decipher with infinite labor its fading inscriptions of forgotten 
languages. With their magic key we shall unlock buried civilizations, 
raise anew in our imagination ancient cities with their industries and 
routine lives, and nullify the fate of Nineveh and Tyre. We can like- 
wise read that earliest code of the laws of Hammurabi as though they 
were promulgated yesterday, and walk through ancient Babylon on 
the Euphrates with a detailed guide book in our hand. Again the 
centuries recede and we find ourselves traveling up the Nile with 
Herodotus and beholding with his eyes the picture set down on the 
living pages of his history. There stands that massive formal gran- 
deur of the Egyptian world whose pyramids and temples and tombs 
speak, in a voice no longer inarticulate, of a theocratic civilization of 
vast influence on the later culture and religion of Europe. 
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An unbroken process now carries us through our Greek inherit- 
ance of philosophic thought, of basic principles in art, in ethics, in 
education and scientific investigation, to the achievements of Rome, 
who flings her colonizing genius over the ends of the known earth 
and leaves us concepts of government and law codes which regulate 
our lives today. Then out of the cracking and disintegrating Roman 
Empire arises the Europe of Christianity, with all its sacrifices and 
spiritual force, but no less with its religious wars, its intolerances, its 
harvests of hostile creeds and contradictory dogmas. These, too, are 
in our blood, and we must understand them to grasp our present-day 
beliefs and doubts. 

We enter the Middle Ages to find the gradual rise of a national 
consciousness and the differentiated speeches of highly individualized 
peoples with distinct literatures; we note the growth of la douce 
France, of an England, of a unified Spain, of the Italian cities, of a 
German Empire, all stamped with a national thought and a national 
feeling which are in us too. Possibly this new national consciousness 
would have acquired an even greater narrowness, had it not been for 
a wonderful reawakening. In the fifteenth century a few devoted 
scholars turned up from time to time some ancient manuscripts 
hidden under the dust of the years in monasteries or storerooms of 
palaces, and discovered in them masterpieces of the classical civiliza- 
tions. Again were heard the voices of the past ; poets, historians, and 
philosophers of Greece and Rome opened a new world, which for 
depth and wisdom far surpassed the one which teposed on the me- 
dieval scholastic system. On ancient magical parchments old ideas 
and arts became young again. But this rebirth of Greece and Rome 
during the Renaissance is synchronous with the rising differences of 
opinion in the Catholic Church itself, which means in all Christian 
Europe. Then begin new battles for the liberalization of the human 
spirit, struggles of tolerance with fixed, prescribed doctrines and 
rituals on behalf of reasonable doubts, sincere questionings, and open 
discussions. 

What has been more recently achieved by the rational attitude 
of the eighteenth and by the industrial and technical advances of the 
nineteenth century is a logical sequel to the inquisitiveness and men- 
tal unrest of the preceding centuries, and brings us to our own doors. 

Here is the point I wish to make by this very sketchy rehearsal. 
An understanding of those years is necessary to give us a historical 
sense of our earthly existence if we desire to know what we have 
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come to be today and why. Perhaps the simplest way to grasp bygone 
ages and to associate them more intimately with ourselves is to 
think of them in terms of the great men who have left some work 
reflecting the life and thought of their day. We can select from their 
achievement such aspects as may be applicable to our own lives, and 
learn how to harmonize our thoughts and experiences by assimilating 
the essential wisdom of their records. 

In other words, I mean that we can select a number of men as 
our heroes from among those fighters and leaders of the spirit to 
whom human society owes whatever stability it has been able to give 
to its ideals. Be our tastes what they may, whether in art or music, 
history or literature, science or philosophy, we can find in our annals 
worthy models and stimulating guides. If we fit them with under- 
standing into the framework of their own times, they will still look 
out on us with a living light, and what they did or said will quicken 
us with sympathy. 

The choice of a hero may often be attended with hesitation, be- 
cause the closer we scrutinize him, the readier shall we realize that 
as a man he was not perfect but, like ourselves, a mixture of good 
and evil. The discovery of spots in our sun need never deter the 
sun-worshiper, since the immeasurably great amount of good received 
makes insignificant the defects, and teaches us not only to rejoice 
in the benefits, but to be forbearing with the imperfect. My time is 
too brief to give you many examples of possible heroes from whom 
to choose, but let me, nevertheless, hold up before you one name, 
partly because he is probably unknown to many of you, partly, be- 
cause he is one of the ennobling forces of all times, who more than 
any man of his day contributed to the freedom of the mind. I refer 
to Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

Erasmus lived in that age of mental and social unrest which cul- 
minated in the Protestant Reformation at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The air was charged all over Europe, as it is today, 
with political and religious strife, with hatreds and hair-splitting 
arguments and bitter recrimination. Diversified opinions and con- 
flicting creeds destroyed ancient friendships, sundered brother from 
brother, and carried everywhere not peace, but a sword. In that age 
of tumult and pamphleteering and unreasonable violence, when men 
were burned for differing in opinion with accepted dogma, Erasmus 
kept his head. He pleaded for peace; he wrote a treatise on Peace 
which is most timely today; he spoke constantly on behalf of toler- 
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ance and mutual concessions in religious faith; he held up as irre- 
futable principles of action not only those choice precepts of primi- 
tive, elemental Christianity, but also the wisdom of the ancient writers 
whose works he had penetrated with a comprehension far surpassing 
that of other scholars of his time; he printed a more correct version 
of the New Testament so that the world might have an unbiased 
reading of the original. He composed a manual for the true follower 
of Christ, and a guide for princes which holds an important place 
today among principles of government; he published anthologies of 
philosophic sayings from the classics illustrated by invaluable com- 
mentaries of his own; he devised a collection of colloquies on an 
endless number of living topics which introduced more liberal thought 
into the schools of Europe where they were used as texts; he wrote 
nearly three thousand letters to intimate friends, illustrious acquaint- 
ances, dignitaries, potentates in all countries, letters which constitute 
one of the supreme documents for the social history of his time; 
finally, he composed that immortal satire called The Praise of Folly, 
with a point of view as fresh and apposite now as in his day. Therein 
he parades the follies of men and the vices and stupidities engendered 
within the ranks of human institutions both of Church and State. 
Kings, Popes, priests, monks, no less than all the humbler categories 
of society, come in for their share of burlesque and ridicule. This 
book, like all of Erasmus’ popularizing and liberalizing efforts, was 
translated into many languages and scattered broadcast in edition 
after edition over entire Europe. Here was a frail, smallish man, 
born in destitute circumstances and lowly station, never in robust 
health, doing the work of twenty men through years of unabated toil, 
and finally becoming a name to conjure with among the readers of 
every land. His word excited friendly acclaim among all fresher, 
forward-looking minds, but greatly troubled and antagonized the 
upholders of accepted beliefs. He no sooner passed from the scene 
than the storm broke. Protestants reviled his memory because he 
would not declare for their cause and leave the Church of Rome; 
Catholics saw in him the real motive force behind the Reformation 
because of his frank criticism of those outward cloaks of religious 
faith found in empty ceremonies, superstitious beliefs, in relics and 
pilgrimages ; they condemned and destroyed his works, not so much 
because of his denunciation of any evil within the Church itself, as 
they did because of what today are relatively insignificant divergences 
from accepted doctrines and observances. He was hated by religious 
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fanatics of either camp because he deemed it wrong to destroy a 
single life for the sake of a personal opinion. No career teaches such 
significant lessons now and here as that of Erasmus. He was more 
than the Prince of Humanists, he was the greatest internationalist 
of his time and perhaps of any time. His chief works live again 
today in new editions and translations, and he himself is once more 
coming into his own; he is again dwelling among us to remind us 
that this planet is small, that our rapid communications have lowered 
national barriers, that there is a human brotherhood conceivable only 
in rational toleration, and in mutual concessions. Of such stuff are 
our heroes made. And while I am on this theme, let me repeat the 
lesson of Erasmus’ life: to be alert to what is going on about us in 
the realm of new ideas, not to be afraid of them, nor oppose them 
because they are new lest we contribute to that injustice which 
tramples on freedom of the mind. This freedom is our most sacred 
heritage. Every fight that we make against prejudice and intolerance 
contributes to the integrity of our own spirit, and inspires new cour- 
age and a liberal mind in our associates. 

As environment and external customs change, so we are bound 
to change within. It seems illogical that we should look with wonder 
and amusement at the old-fashioned dresses and head-gear of our 
grandparents, at their queer houses and streets, not fifty years away, 
and be unmoved by the persistance of an idea or a tradition equally 
outworn. When we see the earliest moving pictures, we realize how 
greatly we have changed, how fearless people once were in crossing 
the street, where the kindly horse-car was not necessarily taken for 
a moving object. It thus becomes apparent that accelerated motion 
without has become responsible for the speeding up of our inner 
lives by fusing and confusing currents of life and thought which we 
could once keep apart. The change in our mental attitudes has kept 
pace with our means of locomotion on the earth’s surface. Once 
those means were commensurate with the speed of man’s feet, but 
the end of restricted motion arrived with the invention of the wheel. 
Since then man’s ambition has been to roll ever faster, passing from 
the power of horse or oxen to steam, electricity, and the gas engine. 
Then one day he looked up at the sky and the sun, and his imagina- 
tion left him no peace until he competed with the birds of the air. 
What next? What of our serenity of spirit which has been sacrificed 
on the altar of motion? Will none of us refuse to worship there? 

You see I am coming to another phase in this talk of cabbages 
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and kings. If you truly desire to achieve useful and well-trained 
minds, to learn how to associate with living books in art and litera- 
ture and science, you must have time to think and acquire resistance 
to perpetual motion. Any real worker is a man who can sit still; you 
cannot thread a needle while jumping over a fence. You will also 
value the rare gift of being contented though alone. Rapid motion 
loves company. There is no pleasure in risks run by one’s self. 

The discipline of solitary labor is well illustrated by Izaak Walton 
in his delightful book, The Compleat Angler. He says: “It is dili- 
gence and observation and practice and an ambition to be the best 
in the art that must do it. I once heard one say, ‘I envy not him that 
eats better meat than I do, nor him that is richer, or that wears better 
clothes than I do; I envy nobody but him and him only that catches 
more fish than I do,’ and such a man is likely to prove an angler.” 
I may add that you are all out to catch fish, and in true sportsmanship 
have a right to all the fish you catch within the law. But whatever 
may be your profession, you will catch only few or small or no fish 
at all if you fail to heed Walton’s main admonition, “Study to be 
quiet.” This means learn to sit still and be silent or there will be no 
catch. 

Some men catch their biggest fish in their routine hours of work, 
others in their moments of play and relaxation. So it is good to find 
a hobby as well as a hero. As you devote your chief time and energy 
to rational professional tasks, leave some creative energy for those 
scattered opportunities which permit the irrational, or subconscious, 
or artistic expression of yourself. Once Socrates, weary with labor, 
heard a voice in a dream say, “Go and play the flute.” If you are 
claimed too much by the work of the world, you may find a recom- 
pense and recreation according to that wise suggestion of Voltaire: 
cultivate your garden. This implies every kind of avocation: the 
skilled use of your hands in the red earth, or in nurturing plants and 
flowers ; knowledge of the craftsman’s tools; a love of the fine arts, 
of music, of favorite literature. Here too, this school—may its tribe 
increase—has guided you wisely, for, in its progressive ideals, it has 
developed your creative lives in music and in art. The world outside 
will test you on what you have to contribute in the way of making 
life enjoyable as well as profitable. What you will obtain in richness 
and beauty for your own selves in the practice of an art is beyond 
calculation. 

It should be your ambition above all to keep young. This means 
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guard your health as your greatest treasure. When Browning said, 
“Grow old along with me,” he was merely whistling to keep up his 
courage. When Shakespeare closes his picture of the seven ages of 
man with the “lean and slippered pantaloon” and “shrunk shank,” 
followed by “the final stage, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything,” he certainly gave up the ship, but he did not foresee the 
benefits of this hygienic age which guarantees the eyes, hair, teeth, 
and complexion for the rest of our natural lives. 

Most of you still have some years ahead before you definitely 
enter that difficult world which lies outside there, to play your part 
in it. The problems which you will have to face with resolution will 
become clear to you in those years ; they will be only the latest phase 
of those unending, mysterious processes of the social structure which 
have puzzled thinking and feeling men and women ever since thought 
and feeling have become conscious functions. You must take with 
you out of your schooling some of the light necessary to clarify the 
meaning of human society and earthly relationships. You will search 
for the significant and lasting values in work, ambition, love, security, 
protection, poverty, and wealth, the connotations of which loom so 
large in every pattern of a successful and relatively happy existence. 
No single ambition should claim all of your attention and energy. 

The achievement of wealth and love is generally the most absorb- 
ing and the most tryannical. The noble precept, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth,” is the wisest and least heeded 
to be found in a certain much neglected book ; it is the wisest because 
the eternal chase after earthly possessions gives us no freedom or 
leisure to enter into the real adventure of great books, of the appre- 
ciation of music and of works of art, or of winning that quiet asso- 
ciation with similarly minded men and, above all, no relaxation for 
communion with our better selves. 

You must also give careful and frank thought to the relation of 
men and women. No more important aspect of your careers will 
arise than that of a properly balanced and finely managed emotional 
life. If man has progressed amazingly in a scientific and industrial 
world, woman has come forward to march abreast of him even more 
impressively. Our age is destroying the inferiority idea which was 
imposed upon her by a law which man made in his own image and 
for his own benefit. See how far behind we have left the notion of 
Sir Thomas Browne, who in his Religio Medici touches on the crea- 
tion of Eve from Adam’s rib. She was thus made, he says, from a 
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part of Adam, and a “crooked piece” at that. Women are not inclined 
to countenance such a view today even as a joke. How much wiser 
was the interpretation of the little girl who in explaining a chapter 
of Genesis said, “God first made Adam, and not being at all pleased 
with him, He improved on him by making Eve.” Since men and 
women have become associates, partners, and competitors in public 
and private life, obviously the solution of all problems is equally in 
the hands of both; your understanding must reach into the lives of 
both. 

I have come to the end of my inning. I have struck out in your 
estimation, and I appreciate your sigh of relief. 1 also accept your 
probable opinion on my efforts, that what was good was not new, and 
what was new was not good: bonum non novum, novum non bonum 
fuit. No matter: I understand. You have spent some years in the 
competent hands of devoted masters: you have been rounded up so 
frequently for the benefit of your education that you may rightly 
protest against the need of being here finally addressed as a finishing 
process. Nevertheless, from the handful of suggestions which I have 
dared to hold out, you may pick a small kernel of practical use. With 
it go my blessings for the morrow’s adventure and for happy mem- 
ories of these days that are gone. Courage and good luck. 


RuDOLPH SCHEVILL 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 











GLEANINGS FROM GALDOS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


I 


Upon the publication of Viajes y fantasias,; the heirs of Galdés 
prematurely announced a volume of correspondence as already in 
press. At the time they apparently did not anticipate that those in 
possession of letters to or from Galdés would refuse to release them. 
And while the project has not been definitely abandoned, it is fairly 
certain that, when the correspondence is published, it will contain so 
many lacunae that the original plan of the heirs will be virtually de- 
feated. Indeed, it seems that the most significant letters from the 
literary standpoint are not likely ever to become available, for reasons 
apparently so arbitrary and even petty that it would be unpleasant 
to rehearse them here. The extent of Galdés’ correspondence with 
the outstanding literary figures of Spain and other countries is re- 
vealed in the index to the Archivo Epistolar which is kept in San 
Quintin, in an artistic cabinet designed by Don Benito himself. Quite 
obviously, no study on Galddés could be definite without the knowl- 
edge of the ideas exchanged between him and his contemporaries. 
It is thus all the more disappointing that even the letters received by 
Galdés are not all in the Archivo Epistolar. There is slight comfort 
in the fact that the novelist’s family knows the “strange” way in 
which many of them became the treasured possession of some of his 
most ardent admirers. 

But the missing portion of the correspondence? has not rendered 
quite valueless the part which has been preserved. On the contrary, 
the thousands of letters which were addressed to Galdés spontane- 
ously and often anonymously by the people, and which he carefully 
classified and saved, may be regarded as so many significant docu- 
ments for the study of Galddés as a popular figure and a national 
idol. It is this section of his Archivo Epistolar which Galdds fre- 
quently mentioned with pride in interviews and on less formal occa- 
sions. The extremely popular nature of its content may be derived 
in part from the following description : 


1 Cf. Volume IX of the series Obras inéditas (Madrid, 1928). 
2 Pereda, Valera, Clarin, Menéndez y Pelayo, Pardo Bazan, Zola, Tolstoy, 
Turgenieff, and others are among the missing correspondents. 
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En el mismo archivo hay legajos que guardan documentos pintores- 
cos y extravagantes, anénimos y cartas graciosisimas, por lo estupendas, 
que dirigieron en diversas épocas a D. Benito.* 


A careful examination of the letters from the people shows that 
they are something more than picturesque and amusing documents. 
They are the only substantial proof for the many existing popular 
characterizations of Galdés. Moreover, they furnish material for 
several new chapters in the biography of the man who was probably 
unrivaled in the influence which he exerted upon the Spanish masses 
of the nineteenth century. Galddés’ correspondence with his col- 
leagues and contemporaries would undoubtedly reveal a literary per- 
sonality of impressive dimensions, but in the letters from the people 
lives and breathes the tender, generous, humble, and affectionate 
Don Benito, as he has been fondly called by several generations of 
Spaniards. And since in the memory of Spain Don Benito possibly 
overshadows Pérez Galdés, because of the human legacy which he 
left to his nation in his monumental literary output, the popular 
portion of his correspondence is perhaps an indispensable element in 
the reconstruction of the life and personality of Galdos. 

It is not unlikely that Galdés valued these spontaneous communi- 
cations from the masses more highly than the formal and serious 
letters from contemporaries and disciples ; he never gave these away 
as souvenirs to beseeching friends. Perhaps it flattered him, modest 
though he presumably was, to receive concrete confirmation of his 
popularity and evidence of universal faith in his attractive character. 
Perhaps he found them interesting and even useful as human docu- 
ments. There are grounds for the latter assumption. Frequent nota- 
tions in Galdés’ handwriting on the letters prove conclusively that he 
answered many of them. In some instances the rough draft has been 
preserved of the complete answer which he dictated to his secretary. 
With some persons he must have carried on a relatively sustained 
correspondence, for there are several sequences of letters in the col- 
lection. And those who knew Galdos fairly intimately state that fre- 
quently he would invite an interesting correspondent for an intimate 
chat in his den, and even more often he would visit some of them in 
their homes in the course of his traditional afternoon strolls through 
the streets of Madrid. Indeed, the letters from the people may be re- 


3 Cf. L. A. del Olmet and A. Garcia Carraffa, Los grandes espafioles: Galdés 
(Madrid, 1912), pp. 154-55. 
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garded as the source of much of the humanity which constitutes the 
chief attraction of Galdés’ works. 

How seriously one must take Galddés’ interest in his obscure and 
anonymous correspondents as proof of the importance which he 
attached to their letters may be inferred from the fact that he was, 
generally speaking, a chronically procrastinating, reluctant, and la- 
conic letter writer. His more intimate friends complain consistently 
and repeatedly against his neglect of them and plead for fuller and 
prompter replies. Even in the case of his relations with Pereda, it is 
quite clear that something other than Galdos’ epistolary exuberance 
cemented and sustained that famous friendship. In a letter to Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, dated March 12, 1877, Pereda makes the following 
interesting reference to Galdds :* 


Al am[ig]o Galdés le ha escocido bastante una filipica que le largué 
a propdsito del fondo de su novela ultima. Cinco plieguecillos me escribe 
ultimamente para demostrarme que no dice digo, sino diego. Esto es algo 
tratandose de un hombre que no me escribe muy 4 menudo, y rara vez 


mas de un pliego. Pideme que le responda largo, y escuso decirte si pienso 
complacerle. 


A more explicit characterization of Galddés’ aversion is contained in 
a letter from José Ortega Munilla, editor and publisher of El Li- 
beral, one of the novelist’s most genuine admirers and staunchest de- 
fenders. Under date of October 16, 1879, Ortega Munilla writes : 


Acabo de leer su grata epistola, que agradezco tanto mas cuanto que 
es proverbial su odio a servirse del correo. 


But the full extent of Galdés’ remissness in correspondence can be 
gathered from his treatment of his most intimate friend, José Alcala 
Galiano, son of Antonio Alcala Galiano. The letters from “Pepe” 
and his wife Maria, who lived many years in Great Britain in the 
Spanish consular service, reveal a degree of intimacy which Galdés 
probably did not permit to exist between himself and any other per- 
son. “Pepe” was Galdés’ companion on his numerous trips through 
the British Isles and the countries of northern Europe, and a visit 
with “Pepe” and Maria was his exclusive aim on the many occasions 
when he would disappear from Madrid unnoticed, run up to San- 
tander, and there engage passage on the first boat bound for Eng- 
land. But even these very close friends were continually disappointed 


* I am indebted to the authorities of the Biblioteca de Menéndez y Pelayo of 
Santander for permission to quote from this letter. 
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over Don Benito’s laconic and infrequent letters. Realizing the fu- 
tility of berating Galddés solemnly, “Pepe” often expressed festively 
his serious indignation. The following letter, written from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, March 28, 1884, is of interest: 


Tu conducta is very wrong, Ya ves que te hablo en inglés 
Y mi queja very right, Para mayor claridad. 

Tu silencio very long, Dicho en castellano, es, 

Y mi brazo very strong Que 6 me escribes este mes 

Si me propongo to fight. O hago una barbaridad. 


Many of the popular and anonymous letters in Galdos’ Archivo 
Epistolar are, to be sure, the typical expression of mob admiration 
for and attachment to a great national figure. They reveal the hero- 
worship, “crank” psychology, and favor-seeking which could un- 
questionably be found in the correspondence files of any famous 
man. Yet, because so much of their content relates intimately to 
Galdés, and because of the novelist’s serious and sustained interest 
in his popular correspondents, it will not be amiss to treat these let- 
ters as acceptable and significant biographical material. 


II 


A great part of the Archivo Epistolar testifies to the popular 
admiration and enthusiasm which Galdés aroused at home and 
abroad. The extravagantly effusive praise inspired in his numerous 
readers—and in many admirers who could not read—by the publica- 
tion of a novel or the successful staging of a play probably both 
pleased and annoyed Galddés. Spanish style, naturally inclining toward 
superlative epithets, fairly bends under their weight in this instance. 
The majority of the admiring and enthusiastic correspondents are 
satisfied to pay their tribute in eloquence, but some add something 
more palpable than words to their expression of esteem. For ex- 
ample, J. Romera Arroyo attaches to his letter a recent photograph 
of himself sitting before a table on which rests the latest volume of 
the E pisodios nacionales. The peninsular admirers, as a general rule, 
are reasonably considerate of Galdés’ time (which, in their opinion, 
is the Spanish people’s time), and the length of their eulogies is 
limited by this respect so rare in Spain. It is otherwise with the 
Latin Americans. These indulge in a resonant verbosity and a bom- 
bastic eloquence extreme even for Spanish eulogistic style at its 
worst. Their pride in Galddés is of a very complex nature: first, be- 
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cause he is great per se; second, because his undisputed and manifold 
achievements encourage the expatriated sons of Spain to hope for the 
ultimate redemption of their poor and debased fatherland; third, 
because Galdés is humanity’s bravest and greatest champion—and so 
on ad infinitum. If Galdés’ modesty was offended by these pane- 
gyrics, his literary taste must have been outraged by some of the 
poesias, versitos, and obritas which, sometimes printed but more 
often in manuscript, frequently accompanied these outbursts of ap- 
preciation from Latin America. It is fairly certain that Galdés did 
not defend his modesty by refraining from reading the letters, but 
he did spare his literary sensibility the irritation of sampling the 
voluntary poetic offerings, in spite of their authors’ humble and 
heartfelt dedicatory inscriptions. The numerous volumes of Latin- 
American poetry which repose on the shelves in Galdés’ library with 
their pages untouched by knife are silent but accusing proof. 

What Galdés’ reaction must have been to other forms of evi- 
dence of his popularity on the Western continent will forever remain 
a matter of conjecture. Perhaps he lost his temper quietly and com- 
posedly—he was given to such paradoxical disturbances of disposi- 
tion—when he discovered that across the Atlantic a lithographed 
likeness of him replaced the religious prints which traditionally adorn 
the walls of a Spanish home. “En muchas casas de espaiioles y ar- 
gentinos,’ communicates Casimiro Mijioz, who has traveled exten- 
sively in Latin America, “vi su retrato rodeado por una orla 
compuesta por los titulos de sus numerosas obras. Parecia trabajo 
litograéfico.” As the letter bears no date, it is impossible to determine 
the occasion responsible for this visual display of admiration. Per- 
haps the household ornament was circulated by the theatrical im- 
presarios as a token of gratitude to the author of Electra for neglect- 
ing to collect the royalties due him. These same profiting prophets of 
Galdés’ anti-clerical gospel must have eased their conscience a bit 
more when it became definitely certain that, contrary to earlier an- 
nouncements, Galdés would not visit the Latin-American countries 
in 1901, even if his decision would disappoint the numerous admirers 
who offered him the most varied types of hospitality. 

Interest in Galdés on the American continent was not confined to 
the countries south of the Rio Grande. In the United States, too, 
men, women, and children were variously inspired to correspond 
with Spain’s popular literary figure. In the front ranks are the 
autograph collectors. A Pittsburgh schoolboy modestly asks for 
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Galdés’ signature, offering as proof of his worthiness of the favor 
the claim that he has read over and over again Dofia Perfecta and 
La de Bringas—and he derived fresh pleasure from each successive 
reading. A bit more timid than the appreciative reader from Pitts- 
burgh is Mrs. Mary Calvin, of Cleveland. Her deep admiration for 
Galdés’ dramas might well justify her requesting an autograph di- 
rectly, and possibly also a picture, but she prefers to make her desire 
known to Spain’s disputed dramatist through the good agencies of 
a Spanish friend in Gibraltar. The lady from Cleveland was favored 
with an autographed post-card photograph, of which Galddés had a 
generous supply for precisely such occasions and, more particularly, 
when the request came from a lady. In Minneapolis, James C. Young 
felt that his interest in Electra would be strengthened if the copy 
which he purchased in the United States displayed the autograph of 
the author. Perhaps Mr. Young was only another autograph collec- 
tor, but Galdés, with his naive faith in the genuineness of human 
motives, pleased the gentleman from Minneapolis. 

Occasionally American interest in Galdés was more deeply sig- 
nificant than a request for his signature. Long before the advent of 
the Machine Age, a member of the Department of English in the 
West Chester (Pennsylvania) State Normal School, convinced that 
education should emphasize the emotional and affective capacities 
of the student, was compiling a book of “sentiments.” Not fore- 
seeing that eventually some critics would look askance at Galdoés 
precisely because of his neglect of emotion and sentiment in his in- 
terpretation of life, the professor wrote to the novelist for a fitting 
“sentiment” to be included in his volume. The request must have 
been granted, since Galdos had a printed loose-page collection of his 
own “pensamientos” and “sentimientos” for such and similar occa- 
sions. Like the West Chester professor, the Spaniards also felt the 
educative value of Galdés’ epigrammatic wisdom, and often sought 
it from him for their albums and other means of safekeeping. 

American teachers of Spanish will read with equanimity that 
Galdés was frequently called upon to interpret his own brand of the 
language to American students and professors. In 1891, a Club 
Espafiol was organized in Boston for the purpose of reading and 
discussing modern Spanish books. Galdés’ Trafalgar and Marianela 
furnished several pleasant programs which offered no insurmount- 
able linguistic difficulties, but his EJ 19 de Marzo y el 2 de Mayo 
defied the Club’s combined knowledge of Spanish. The chaste Ma- 
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drilian Spanish in which the entire work was written was difficult 
enough, but page 19 was excessively idiomatic for comprehension by 
Americans. A brave member of the Club was appointed to request 
Galdés to paraphrase the page in question in simple and comprehen- 
sible Spanish. Galdés’ biographers have not recorded his opinion 
about the linguistic attainments of the Club Espafiol in the Athens of 
America; he was probably understanding and generous. In another 
instance, however, his reaction must have been an ironical smile. A 
professor of Spanish in the Middle West, then as now one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding Hispanists, asked Galdés for the exact meaning of 
several fairly obvious expressions in Dofia Perfecta. The Castilian 
of the request is so ungrammatical and inaccurate that Galdés must 
have wondered whether the professor understood any of the novel. 
At any rate, he probably solved the difficulties for the university 
teacher, for a short time later the famous Hispanist sent Galddés a 
copy of one of his erudite publications with a warmly grateful 
dedication. 

Admiration for Galdés in the United States sometimes sought a 
less limited medium of expression than even a long letter. Toward 
the end of the past century, a well-known American critic and trans- 
lator of Spanish literature wrote to ask Galdés for a complete set of 
his works, on which, after due and careful study, she wished to write 
a critical article, similar to the one she had already published on 
Pereda. It may well be that Galdés, who presumably was not a 
meticulous stylist and, according to some critics, not always gram- 
matically correct, paid no attention to the unintentionally macaronic 
Spanish in which the request was expressed, but a modern teacher of 
Castilian would inevitably be led to conclude that the aspiring critic 
of Galdés knew French quite well, but Spanish not sufficiently well 
to escape the experience which the Club Espafiol of Boston had with 
page 19 of an Episodio nacional. 

The tactics and strategy of the Spanish instructor in the Westport 
High School of Kansas City might well be adopted by other Spanish 
teachers to stimulate interest in their students and to create a favor- 
able atmosphere for their subject in their schools. In 1913, this 
gentleman put into practice the principle of the direct method which 
stresses the benefits to be derived from writing letters in the foreign 
language studied. The inspiration, to be sure, was not exclusively 
pedagogical ; it resulted in part from the enthusiasm which the read- 
ing of Marianela aroused in his students. And so enthusiastic was 
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the class that one member, a young lady, did not even wait for the 
teacher’s suggestion to write Galdés a very newsy letter in badly 
mutilated Spanish about the school, the Spanish Department, the 
Spanish Club, and—an extensive summary of the novel. But since a 
well-bred woman of two decades ago would not address a man with- 
out an introduction by an older and formally responsible person, the 
teacher of Spanish assumed the responsibilities of social laison officer 
in the following terms: 


Muy AMIGO NUESTRO: Talvez extrafiara V. algo en recibir carta de 
nosotros, pero como hemos estudiado sus obras ya hace muchos afios con 
tanto gusto y provecho hemos decidido decirselo a V. Incluimos tambien 
un retrato de nuestra escuela y si le gustaria le enviariamos uno de nues- 
tro Club espajfiol. 

Nuestra escuela cuenta mil quinientos alumnos y de estos hay casi cien 
que estudian espajiol. 

Tomo la libertad de incluirle una de las cartas que una de las sefioritas 
queria que le enviase, y si V. puede favorecernos con unas pocas lineas 
en respuesta nos haria mucho placer. 


Uno de sus muchos amigos americanos 
D4 


Even if the Castilian of the Westport High School teacher is not 
quite impeccable, Galdés probably felt that in Missouri Spanish in- 
struction was in fairly competent hands. He must have felt differ- 
ently, however, about the proficiency of the pupils who, in 1914, 
wrote almost en masse to express their sympathy for him in his 
blindness, and incidentally to summarize again, singly and collectively, 
the story of Marianela. Even misfortune can bestow favors upon 
those it afflicts; Galdés’ semi-blindness in 1914 prevented him at 
least from seeing Spanish mutilated by American high-school pupils. 

Galdés, who described children as “los hijos del hombre que 
alegran la vida,”*® must have been moved tenderly by the tribute paid 
to Marianela by the boys and girls of the Westport High School, but 
he probably appreciated even more keenly the praise of an American 
colleague in the exacting and hazardous art of mingling fact and 
fancy in the historical novel. In a letter dated August 13, 1889, 
General Abner Doubleday, of Mendham, New Jersey, heaps lavish 
but genuinely sincere compliments upon Galdés for his marked suc- 
cess in the Episodios nacionales. His own attempt to tell the story 


5 Cf. Electra, Act V, scene 7. 
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of the Civil War in America through the medium of fiction has made 
him realize the consummate skill which this type of novel requires. 
The opinion of the General must have flattered Galdés and filled him 
with pride, yet he waited until January 6, 1890, to express his grate- 
ful appreciation.* As ever, in the instance of literary correspondence 
Galdés was unable to inhibit his dilatory tendencies. He was ap- 
parently equally slow to answer a communication from a well-known 
American woman professor of Spanish, who skeptically inquired 
about the trustworthiness of the picture which Galdés drew of Spain 
in Dotia Perfecta. The skeptical professor was assured that Galddés 
did not do violence to the truth about Spain in 1876, or for many 
generations thereafter.’ 

A falsely motivated but cheerfully received tribute from the 
United States reached Galdés in an hour of need. News of the mis- 
directed and abortive efforts made by Spain in 1914 to secure for 
him material comforts and financial independence must have come to 
the American Hebrew, a New York review, in a moment of affluence 
and generosity. Accordingly, on May 20, 1914, the editor addressed 
Galdés in warm and friendly terms, and inclosed a check as an elo- 
quent expression of American Jewry’s appreciation of the efforts 
made by Galdés in Gloria and elsewhere in behalf of a more just atti- 
tude toward the Hebrew race. Galdés was perhaps tempted to return 
the draft, for everyone knows that Gloria was not intended as a plea 
for the Jewish cause.* That he apparently converted it into pesetas 
with which to quiet some of his creditors may be gathered from the 
fact that only the letter of the editor has been preserved as evidence 
of the single instance when Galdés was the recipient of something 
from his American admirers. 

Hero worship is evidently more an American than an English 
social folly. Letters of admiration from British subjects to Galdés 
are comparatively few, and these, curiously enough, proceed from 
so many different countries that they confirm what everybody knows 
about the peculiar habits of the English sun. One letter from an 
English miss residing in the Canary Isles thanks Galdés for a copy 


® Galdés frequently recorded on his letters the date of reply. 


7 Sr. José Hurtado de Mendoza, nephew of Galddés, has the original borrador 
of this answer. 


8 This categorical statement is made on the authority of Galdés’ nephew 
mentioned in the preceding note. 
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of Marianela in the English translation. Galdés must have had a 
premonition that his Archivo Epistolar would some day be scruti- 
nized by a curiosity seeker, for he took the trouble to decipher the 
highly illegible hand in which this letter is written and to transcribe 
its message on the reverse side of the sheet; all of which may serve 
to establish Galdés’ profound knowledge of English or his intuitive 
insight into illegible hieroglyphics. Another letter from an English 
person almost constitutes an invaluable document for the history of 
the World War. Amidst the horrors of modern warfare, a British 
soldier wrote from the trenches in 1917 to ask Galddés for a shipment 
of informative books about Spain. Without stating whether Spain’s 
neutrality was the cause, the soldier informs Galddés that on every 
side he hears nothing but abusive slander and attacks on Spain as 
the world’s most decadent country. He would be most happy to 
defend Spain even more valiantly than Flanders, but he has no am- 
munition, and hence his call for books with which to start a counter- 
attack. It should be remarked parenthetically that the soldier’s Span- 
ish bears more than a striking resemblance to the fiercest atrocities of 
the World War. 

Some Englishmen seem to hail from our own healthily skeptical 
state where evidence must be furnished before conviction will be ad- 
mitted. Thus, one British correspondent, age seventy-two, spent a 
small portion of his distant youth in Mexico. Now, in his declining 
years, he is a student of Spanish. He has read all the writings of 
Cervantes and almost all the works of Galddés, and he is convinced 
that both authors are very worthy of his admiration. In the case of 
the latter, however, his admiration will not be definitive until he re- 
ceives his autographed picture. And since childhood lore is not easily 
forgotten, the skeptical septuagenarian states his case thus: “Tengo 
un deseo fuerte poseer la semejanza de Vd. y tambien su signatura.” 

Clarin was eminently right when he stated: “... porque Galdos, a 
mi juicio, iria a la Gran Bretaiia por costumbres, politica y hombres 
... pero no por mujeres.”® At least one English woman suspected that 
Galdés probably did not entertain a flattering opinion about her sis- 
ters. Writing on January 29, 1904, from Kieff, Russia, where she is 
a teacher in English, Florence Butt first pays by implication a glow- 
ing tribute to the Cervantine style of Galddés by stating that she has 
read his works in preparation for the full enjoyment of Cervantes. 


® Cf. Galdés (in Obras completas, tomo 1), (Madrid, 1912), pp. 35-36. 
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She next objects to Galdés’ description of an English governess who 
is a character in Tristana. The objectionable sketch reads thus: “una 
sefiora alta, huesuda, andariega, con feisima cara, de rosas y leche, 
y un sombrero que parece una jaula de pdjaros.” As a teacher of 
English, Florence Butt would have been justified in resenting vio- 
lently Galdés’ caricature of the governess in Tristana, yet she voices 
her protest with tact and in a tone of resignation which reflects 
credit on her good breeding. “We are not all like that,” she remon- 
strates good-naturedly, “but if such is your opinion of us en masse 
it is certainly not flattering.” As Galdés was reputed to be a perfect 
gentleman in relation to women, it may be assumed that he made 
proper apology to English womanhood for the offensive sketch. 

In view of the well-known French conviction about the location 
of universal excellence and merit, it is not surprising that very few 
natives of France are to be found among the popular admirers of 
Galdés. In one instance the contact was made very indirectly. A 
gentleman from Portugal writes in behalf of a French lady friend 
of his, asking Galdés to translate the phrase, “venimos del jinojo,” 
as he uses it in Zumalacdérregui. On another occasion French admi- 
ration for Galdés borders dangerously on the phenomenon of self- 
expression. Frangois Balbis was filled with enthusiasm by Electra 
to a point where he could not refrain from composing a heroic poem 
on the drama, covering four large pages and bearing the defiant title 
of “Révolution.” Aside from these and a few other cases, the French- 
men adhere to the national tradition of staying at home. 

If the cultured readers of other European countries felt admira- 
tion for Galddés, they apparently failed to express it. Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Portugal, and other countries are represented in the Archivo 
Epistolar, but in a relationship of a purely business nature. These 
letters are not completely devoid of praise for Spain’s great figure, 
but one suspects that the words of admiration were calculated to win 
Galdés’ favor or permission to translate, produce, and adapt his 
works. Let the student of racial psychology draw whatever conclu- 
sions he wishes from the fact that of the foreign hero-worshipers of 
Galdés the Americans are the most numerous. 


III 


More than one reader of Galdés’ biography must have asked 
himself the following question: In view of his retired, secluded, 
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methodical, and celibate life, where and how did the novelist acquire 
his insight into feminine nature? And it is a curious detail to stress 
here that the very titles of Galddés’ best-known works reveal a de- 
cided preference for the study of feminine character. The section of 
Galdés’ correspondence which is labeled “Cartas de Mujeres Desco- 
nocidas” gives a partial answer to our question.’ The label is not 
quite accurate, for many of these feminine correspondents became 
personally known to Galdds after their first few letters. There is 
ample evidence in this part of his Archivo Epistolar to confirm the 
widely circulated fact that, when a “subject” interested him, Galdés 
would seek additional personal documentation and photographs, 
which, if they sustained his interest, led to an invitation for an inter- 
view at his home or to a visit at the home of the correspondent in 
the course of the novelist’s famous afternoon strolls through the 
popular sections of Madrid. Galdds’ sustained interest in some of 
his feminine admirers can be explained in part by the fact that they 
furnished him with the wisdom and understanding which humanize 
and vitalize his striking gallery of morally, emotionally, spiritually, 
and socially complex women. To adduce one bit of evidence, there 
is the very intriguing collection of letters from a Mexican girl, who 
signs Maria, with whom Galdés maintained an intermittent corre- 
spondence between 1890 and 1903. She had sent him her photo- 
graph, although that was perhaps unnecessary, because her letters 
are so self-revealing that Galdés’ power of penetration and imagina- 
tion could easily have invented the facial features and bodily con- 
tours to harmonize with the mentality, temperament, and attitude of 
the “mejicana incégnita.” It is a pity that Galdds’ replies, which, 
one infers, were made whenever he felt the need of some new aspect 
of the young lady’s personality, will probably never become available, 
for one gathers from the girl’s letters that Spain’s reflective novelist 
was quite an adept at social frivolity and even the art of flirtation. It 
is likewise to be regretted that these letters are so diffuse as to make 
quotations from them quite impossible. 

Since diffuseness and undue length are general characteristics of 
Galdos’ feminine correspondence, this aspect of his epistolary activity 
can be discussed only in summary fashion. In general, very few of 


10 Curiously enough, this collection includes a letter of genuine admiration 
from Concha Espina, together with a very flattering article which she had pub- 
lished about Galdés in a Latin-American newspaper. 
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the “mujeres desconocidas” are of the so-called normal type; for the 
most part they are unstable mentally, or morally, or emotionally. In 
some instances their specific “complex” is financial or matrimonial ; 
in all cases they have a “problem” with which they wish to come to 
Galdos, although the detailed fulness of their letters leads to the 
belief that in a personal interview they would probably repeat their 
story. The strikingly interesting point is that most of these women 
seek nothing concrete from Galddés, no material aid in the solution 
of their personal problems, not even advice. The idea seems to be 
that they wish to confide in Galdés, to convert him into a sort of 
glorified father confessor. Frequently these women speak with ar- 
dent conviction of the intuitive insight into the innermost recesses of 
the feminine heart which Galdds reveals in his novels; hence their 
own desire to unburden their heavy hearts before him and, by this 
very act, attain to a species of emotional calm and a vague feeling 
that in him they have a vicarious spiritual champion. Rare is the 
instance of a direct request for financial aid. Even those who recite 
minutely their material difficulties seek no other help from Galddés 
than the sympathy of the man whom they instinctively regard as 
Spain’s most humane figure. In short, the most convincing comment 
on Galdés’ power to move the human heart is contained in these 
“Cartas de Mujeres Desconocidas.” They also constitute the documen- 
tary material for the portrayal of feminine character in his works. 
If Galdés’ understanding of women is sometimes open to doubt, 
his sympathetic penetration into the inner world of children is fairly 
universally recognized. That he loved children requires no special 
emphasis, for Galdés, more than any other Spanish writer, assigned 
the boys and girls of Spain their proper place and importance in 
literature. That Spanish children felt themselves intimately close to 
Galddés is revealed in some of the letters in his files. Many parents 
frequently wrote to Galddés to describe innocent domestic scenes in 
which their tender sons and daughters keenly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the reading of his works to them. And since parents have a 
way of being fond of their offspring, they often cast off restraint 
and formality to narrate minutely the naive intelligence of their chil- 
dren and to quote from their spontaneous bright sayings. The sense 
of it all seems to be that Spanish children, naturally bright, become 
brighter after some contact with the novels of Galdés, whom they 
all worship and revere. Some parents cannot resist the temptation of 
presenting Galdés with a guaranteed true likeness of their adorable 
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nifio or nifia so that he might judge for himself. Galdés was unques- 
tionably moved very profoundly by this evidence of youth’s attach- 
ment to him, since he himself never grew old in spirit, and in his 
intimate life he remained a child throughout his life. This explains 
why he gratified children’s requests for books and autographs much 
more promptly than those coming from older persons. One can 
readily conceive the genuine grief which Galdés must have felt in 
his declining years when blindness and failing health prevented him 
from visiting his little friends. How he must have been affected by 
the following letter (perhaps dictated by the parents) from a little 
girl who, in 1917, complains innocently of apparent neglect by the 
venerable old man! 


Estara Vd. muy divertido y por eso ya no se acuerda V. de esta nifia 
que siente tanto su ingratitud. Yo me acuerdo todas las tardes de V. y de 
nuestras charlas literarias y sobre todo de aquel soneto italiano tan bonito, 
que me recit6é Vd. el ultimo dia. 


Nothing could demonstrate more effectively Galdés’ love for 
children and the style which he employed in conversing with them 
verbally or in writing than one of his letters to Rafaelita, adopted 
daughter of his nephew, Sr. José Hurtado de Mendoza. Rafaelita 
was five years old when Don Benito wrote her the following letter : 


SANTANDER EN EL DELICIOSO 
San QuInTin 
16 de Septiembre 1907 
INGRATA Y¥ ADORADA RAFAELITA: 


i; Muy bien esta eso: muy bien! Ni siquiera memorias me has mandado. 
Yo queriendote y adorandote y pensando siempre en ti y tu ... si te he 
visto no me acuerdo... ; Muy bien, muy bien! Ya me las pagaras cuando 
vuelvas. 

Esto esta cada dia mas bonito. Hay fresas, higos, melones. Fastidi- 
ate... ; Y que me dices de Madrid? Pasan muchos barcos por Campoamor ? 

Quintina y la Chiva’* se acuerdan de ti, y ellos como el amigo Don 
Napoleon o don Pablo'* te mandan memorias; las palomas te mandan 
sus piscotazos... En fin, que te diviertas mucho. 


11 When Galdés’ daughter, Maria Pérez Galdés de Verde, publishes her 
father’s letters to her, the nature of his “charlas literarias” with children will 
be revealed clearly. 

12 The names of two goats that gave a pastoral touch to San Quintin. 

18 Galdés’ famous dog in Santander. 
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Memorias a Mademoiselle'* y a Filo;'* y al Galilardo** de tu padrino 
le dices que escriba. 


Estrella refulgente, preciosidad del mundo te manda muchos besos tu 
amantisimo 


Don BENITO 


IV 


Many a time Galdés must have regretted profoundly the distinc- 
tion of being Spain’s outstanding liberal, idealist, reformer, and 
apostle of progress, if we may assume that scruples of conscience 
occasionally obliged him to read the numerous communications from 
sane and other self-styled philosophers and social thinkers who had 
a handy solution for all the woes of humanity. To be sure, he prob- 
ably found a measure of compensation for his patience in the intimate 
insight which many of these correspondents afforded him into vari- 
ous and diverse psychic aberrations. Indeed, the numerous psycho- 
pathic characters which lend fascinating psychological interest to 
Galdos’ works were perhaps observed in the embryo stage in this 
type of letter writers. Also, among their chaotic and incoherent dis- 
cussions of the fundamental values of life, Galdés may well have 
gleaned an occasional suggestion for the philosophic reflections in 
his best works. For many of the philosophies discussed in these let- 
ters are in essence sane and sound reflections on a very high plane 
of idealism, and suggest a disordered mind on the part of their 
authors only in the loftiness of the flights taken by them. Incorpo- 
rated into the Don Quijote, some of these philosophic comments 
might be mistaken for Cervantes’ wisdom. Since Galdés repeatedly 
demonstrates in his writings how imperceptibly vague is the border- 
land between fact and fancy, it may well be that he read the com- 
munications from the psychopathic correspondents with deeper 
interest than might be supposed. 

Obviously, the letters of this category are not very brief. One 
such communication reaches the proportion of two slender volumes, 
one held together by a rusty nail and the other by a wire. There is 
primitive honesty in the self-indicting signature, “Jgnorante atrevido 


14 Rafaelita’s French governess in Madrid. 
15 Galdés’ dog in Madrid. 


16 The nickname given by Galdés to his nephew, Don José, was “Garibaldo,” 
which, in the phonetics of Rafaelita, became “Galilardo.” 
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y loco.” A reading of the opusculus reveals an author who has 
thought in an original if not always convincing manner on God, re- 
ligion, politics, charity, universal brotherhood, peace, and other kin- 
dred human preoccupations. He is far from being an “ignorante,” 
but he is a most unusual stylist. The first volume is all in one sen- 
tence. Galdés was very likely persuaded by the genuine sincerity of 
the signature to pay some attention to the long disquisition. Perhaps 
he even had a sense of guilt toward its author, upon whom his works 
evidently had an effect comparable to the one wrought upon Don 
Quixote by the romances of chivalry. Certainly in the case of a per- 
son who proposes a way of making liberalism triumph, the novels 
and plays of Galdés must have been the basic inspiration. Thus, 
Julio Menéndez is only the “administrador de correos” of Belchite, 
but he is convinced that he has discovered a transcendental solution 
for the fundamental problem of society. In a long letter he proposes 
—and demonstrates how it might be accomplished—that liberalism 
must acquire a sense of the eternal, without which it can never tri- 
umph. The sense of the eternal could be derived from adherence to 
theosophy and spiritualism. Since Galdés himself seems to be in 
quest of a similar universal human ideal, our prophet of liberalism 
states thus his conviction in the closing lines : “El dia en que se unieran 
(i.e., theosophy, spiritualism, and liberalism) en apretado y efusivo 
abrazo, habriase colocado la primera piedra del gran templo del sen- 
timiento de lo eterno, a que V. aspira, en el mundo del liberalismo.” 
Would that such an effective cure could be invented for the current 
affliction of mankind! 

One sometimes suspects that even Galdos’ abiding faith in ideal- 
ism experienced an occasional moment of faltering. Enrique Marti- 
nez volunteered to reveal to Galddés an original and transcendental 
scheme calculated to change the very face of humanity—“cambiar la 
faz de la humanidad.” He would not divulge the secret to anyone 
but Don Benito, the only intelligent and unconventional Spaniard 
after Enrique himself. As it would require too much time to state 
the idea clearly in writing—four large sheets of paper aim to im- 
press this fact upon Galdés—he would prefer to expound his theory 
in a personal interview. Enrique delayed the salvation of mankind by 
describing himself as “loco.” Galddés did not grant him an audience. 
Confirming the truth of the proverb, “Cada loco con su tema,’ En- 
rique addressed a follow-up letter, in which he expresses his amaze- 
ment at Galdés’ silence and makes a second plea for a hearing, in the 
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name of Science and Human Progress—“en nombre de la Ciencia 
y el Progreso Humano.” Can it be that even then Galdés was not 
sufficiently curious to find out how to change the face of humanity? 

It unquestionably disappointed Galdés keenly to be advised in 
1914 by a correspondent from Ciudadela that the world was still 
topsy-turvy, in spite of Galdos’ efforts of almost half a century in 
behalf of reform. Convinced that the magic wand of reform lay 
hidden in his own dramatic talent, the gentleman from Ciudadela 
wrote three dramas entitled as follows: El sol alumbra para todos ; 
El Que Nace para Ser Pobre; El Cuarto Articulo, de la, Ley natu- 
ral moralizada."" Since his objective was worthy of all the effort and 
energy that he was capable of, the Ciudadela dramatist made three 
copies of each play, to be distributed thus: one set for Galdés; an- 
other for “S. M. D. Alfonso XIII porque comprendo cén su modo 
de handar, que es amante del progreso. y. de la buena marcha del 
pais:’*" and a third for Fernando Diez de Mendoza. The author of 
the trilogy had no misgivings about the dramaturgic perfection of 
his plays and their transcendental social effectiveness, but, like many 
another genius, his greatness expresses itself in content and not in 
form. And so, on the score of orthography and grammar he apolo- 
getically explains his deficiencies as follows: 


Y 4 de mas, me dispensara, por las erradas que encuentre de toda 
clase, porque aveces me distraigo, como estoy en tanto que hacer ;1* 


As the trilogy has failed to come to light—and Galdés was in the 
habit of preserving the manuscripts sent to him for approval and 
criticism—may it not be assumed that, with proper emendments in 
titles, spelling, diction, grammar, punctuation, and style, the plays 
of the dramatist from Ciudadela found their way into the works 
of Galdés? Although this question is put rhetorically, the student of 
the sources of Galdés would do well to attempt to answer it. 


V 


As a thinker Galdés won the praise and adherence of his cor- 
respondents, but as a political leader and reformer he perhaps drew 
more adverse criticism than applause. Even his enthusiastic admirers 
felt that he belonged essentially to the glory of Spanish letters, and 
that by waving the flag of revolution, radicalism, and republicanism 


17 The punctuation and capitalization are, of course, the author’s. 
18 The sentence is punctuated with a semicolon. 
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from the columns of the liberal press and in cuartillas which his 
colleagues read for him at political mass meetings he was depriving 
the cultured element of Spain of something which Spaniards had 
come to regard as their rightful privilege and pleasure. Particularly 
displeased with and even shocked by Galdos’ public utterances in 
behalf of republicanism were the bourgeois admirers of his E/i- 
sodios nacionales, since they had always looked upon these novels 
as a manual of genuine patriotism. In some instances they wrote 
to him to inquire if the press reports of his political activity were 
true, expressing their hope against hope that they might be false. 
Even republican comrades did not always approve of Galdos’ political 
behavior. The following letter written in Madrid, June 2, 1909, by 
a dissenting republican is interesting : 


At CANARIO ETC. ETC. 
BENITO Perez (Y) GALDOS 


Tus cuatro palabras en el congreso indudablemente emocionaron al 
tirano Mauro, cerrando las puertas 4 escape no fuera 4 demolerse el salon 
de los Tartufos de los que tu formas parte, guifiando un ojo 4a los céntidos 
Republicanos. 

Como buen cuco digo canario; nacistes sin gracia para nada y debes 
de renunciar el acta como Morote y llevaremos otros de mas fuste que 
tu 





BARRIGA 


P.D. Te aconsejo vayas 4 comer gofio 4 tu tierra porque tu eres de 
afuera’® y maldito si sirves para el oficio de Deputado 





BARRIGA 


Suspicion was sometimes shifted from Galdés’ competence to his 
integrity as a politician. In 1911, he publicly and vigorously opposed 
further Spanish intervention in Morocco. As far as from Buenos 
Aires came an anonymous protest dated October 4, 1911. The writer 
incloses a clipping from La Nacién about the enthusiastic send-off 
which Rome gave the Italian troops leaving for Tripoli, and states 
that the item should serve to teach Galdés a lesson in pure patriotism 
and 


ademas, para hacerle saber que aqui todos, sin excepcién, espafioles y 
extranjeros, se preguntan en cuantos francos ha sido pagado el antipatrio- 


19 And the Canarians complain that Galdés forgot his native tierra and be- 
came a proud Madrilefio! 
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tismo y traicién de Vd., y otras cuantos exaltados, en el actual conflicto 
de Espafia con Marruecos. 


The accusation from Buenos Aires to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it is well known that in 1911 Galdés was looking to the Nobel Prize 
and not to official French francs as a possible means of balancing 
his depleted budget. 

The protests of admirers and opponents perhaps disillusioned 
Galdés less than the praise of “comrades” who sought to derive some 
personal benefit from the bond of political comradeship. In 1908 an 
enterprising bookdealer from Béjar (Salamanca) solicited Galdds’ 
exclusive permission to sell his works in that territory. He addressed 
Galdés as “Estimado Semejante”’ and signed in the same spirit of 
camaraderie—“Soy swyo noble semejante en la Humanidad.” Equally 
commercial, but not without a touch of humanitarian interest in 
Galdoés, is the following expression of republican solidarity voiced 
by an apparently unsuccessful lawyer in Madrid: 


Muy DISTINGUIDO sR. MIO: Es para mi muy grato el felicitar 4 V. por 
el triunfo obtenido en las pasadas elecciones ‘y al propio tiempo me sirve 
de satisfaccién el recomendarle pruebe las aguas de Villaga y se conven- 
cera de que son las mejores para mesa é infalibles para las afecciones del 
est6mago, higado, rifiones y catarros gastrointestinales. 

Aprovecha la ocasién para ofrecerse de V. muy suyo affmo. 


SS q. s. m. b. 
FERNANDO MARTINEZ MIER. 


It is almost axiomatic that for the average Spaniard, liberal or 
conservative, Galdés symbolized anti-clericalism. While the most 
significant letters dealing with this aspect of Galdés’ ideology were 
inspired by the thesis and success of Electra in 1901, those of a later 
date are no less interesting. The following anonymous letter, if re- 
liable in its assertions, might almost be regarded as a revealing docu- 
ment for a chapter of recent Spanish history : 


En una comunidad de monjas se jacté un fraile (me parece que fué 
el P. Panadero, de los religiosos de San Fermin de los Navarros) de que 
si él mandaba rodar una escalera al conde de Romanones, éste por darle 
gusto la rodaria (o rodaria por la escalera). 

También cont6é un fraile (no hay seguridad de si fué el citado P. 
Panadero) que Dn Alfonso le dijo que mientras él fuera Rey no conse- 
guirian nada en contra de las érdenes religiosas. 


(Crean lo que aqui se dice) 
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Galdés must have been indeed amused by this scandalous revelation. 
Perhaps he even resolved to include it in the episodio nacional which 
he vaguely hoped to write about the reign of ex-King Alfonso. 

In the spring of 1910, Galdés received a bulky letter which he 
must have looked upon as an inscrutable punishment for his open 
hostility to clericalism. The letter is in verse, and Galdés disliked 
verse which is not good poetry. It came from an anti-clerical family 
residing in Castronufio, and the occasion was the monster anti-cleri- 
cal demonstration which Galdés led in Madrid. The four children 
of the family indorsed Galdds’ leadership in the following terms: 


1. Democracia Martin, de edad de 23 afios, librepensadora: 


“Yo me llamo democracia 
mi padre me bautizo, 

de Jesucristo aprendid, 
& ejercitar esta gracia. 


“Lodemas, todo es falacio 
y pura especulacion 

que inventé la reaccion 
junto con la teocracia” 


2. Fraternidad Martin de 17 afios librepensadora y bautizada civil- 
mente : 


“Deseo ber la igualdad 
en la sociedad humana 
y ber a Espafia mafiana 
llena de felicidad.” 


3. Giordano Martin de 20 afios: 


“Soy joven republicano, 
detesto la monarquia, 

con ansia deseo el dia, 

sea el pueblo el Soverano.” 


4. Palmira Martin de 13 afios de edad, bautizada civilmente: 


“Yo soy la nifia Palmira, 
sin bautismo clerical, 
a otras nifias soy igual; 
2Creeis que digo mentira? 
Pues miradme que es verdad,” 
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VI 


When Galdés is definitively evaluated in the light of critical opin- 
ion, it will be necessary to take into consideration some of the judg- 
ments and reactions of his anonymous and obscure critics. Among 
the many men and women, untrained and non-professional in the 
literary art, who expressed their opinions and made suggestions un- 
solicited and spontaneously, there are some whose comments are 
intelligent, frank, and sincere, possibly more so than some of the 
serious criticisms published in the decidedly pro-Galdés or hostilely 
anti-Galdés press of Spain. Not all of the obscure critics should be 
taken seriously, but the same might be said about many of the pro- 
fessional critics whose opinions are frequently quoted in learned 
footnotes with the authority of a final court of appeals. In point of 
view, method of approach, and objective, Galdés’ anonymous critics 
coincide curiously with his serious and professional commentators. 

A humble tipégrafo writes a twelve-page letter of admiration 
and argument to convince Galddés that he is greater than Zola and 
Tolstoy, the only other impressive universal novelists. He frankly 
admits that he is a Galddés fanatic to the extent that his contertulianos 
call him “Pérez Galddés.” In a sense he deserves the implied com- 
pliment, for he knows the characters and works of Galdds by heart, 
and, should the latter have occasion at any time to refer to anything 
in his books, a simple request to the writer would bring the desired 
information promptly, accurately, and from memory. What a boon 
such an offer would have been to Galdds in his last years, when a 
failing memory made it impossible for him even to recognize the 
names of his characters! 

One possible explanation for the haste with which Galdés wrote 
and published some of his novels may be gathered from the playful 
protest voiced in 1886 by two admiring malaguefias. They inveigh 
against their favorite author: 


Esta V. insoportable, sumamente antipatico ... y si no sale pronto la 
“préjima” le vamos a a hogar. El interes que Vd. despert6 en lo “Pro- 
hibido” no se alimenta con el silencio criminal que V. ha adoptado. Es 


V. un haragan y como no venga pronto la “Projima” vamos en masa por 
ella. 


Not all the protests which Galdés received were couched in play- 
ful terms. Even fervent admirers occasionally took him to task seri- 
ously and severely. When Torquemada en la hoguera was published, 
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one such reader was inspired to air all his critical grievances against 
the author in one short and sharp letter. Why did Galdés append 
Celin and La sombra to this volume? Obviously, these were youthful 
works and not quite worthy of the maturer Galdos. He might well 
have followed the example of Pereda to abstain from publishing 
works unworthy of his full-grown talent. And why must Galddés 
forever deal with adultery? This pathological propensity makes his 
novels forbidden fruit in respectable homes. Finally, what reason 
could there have been for reducing the size of the present volume? 
To say the least, in this critic’s remarks there is a charming variety 
and confusion of criteria. 

Spanish linguistic purists found in Galdés’ writings a lofty pulpit 
from which to preach their prejudices. Invoking the gospel of liter- 
ary propriety, they pointed out patronizingly the instances where 
Galdds’ usage did not harmonize with their personal practice. Per- 
haps because he was an improviser, Galdés had with reference to 
style an attitude which the modern psychologist would call an in- 
feriority complex, and, as a result, he listened patiently and grate- 
fully even to ex-cathedra criticism. However, it is not known that 
Galdés’ style was chastened by the chastisement of unsolicited mas- 
ters. For these were in many instances Spaniards who were too con- 
servative to keep abreast of the evolutionary changes in their lan- 
guage. The following case is typical. Francisco Merino Ballesteros 
is a Spaniard who has lived in England for twenty-five uninterrupted 
years. In 1891 he chanced upon the seventh edition of Dota Per- 
fecta, which he read and enjoyed. However, his enjoyment van- 
ished into disappointment when he noticed the numerous errors of 
style, diction, grammar, and spelling (!) committed by Galdés. And 
so he composed an off-hand list of some of the glaring mistakes for 
the author’s guidance in future editions and in other works. Appar- 
ently Galdés thanked the Spanish expatriate profusely for his puris- 
tic pains and in return for his ‘thanks received another list, this time 
systematic and methodical, of corrections to errors noted in the 
first twenty-five pages. Whether Galdos ceased being grateful after 
the second remittance or his London critic found a more profitable 
pastime, the Archivo Epistolar fails to reveal, for the correspondence 
ends with the second shipment of critical comment. 

Galdés’ technique and portraiture did not escape censure either. 
One fervent but severely critical admirer who evidently disliked the 
epistolary conclusion in Dotia Perfecta submitted his own substitute 
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version in narrative form. Galdés must have noticed that the new 
conclusion was decidedly superior to his, since the critic retained 
only the last sentence of the original. Another reader, anonymous 
and, possibly, also frivolous, wrote to protest against the portrayal 
of the pardillo in Marianela. As the protest presumably voices the 
attitude of a whole profession, the letter merits publication. 


VILLAPARDALES 20 Enero 1891 (Mucho frio y 
poco dinero: 10 bajo 0. 11 mafiana) 
Sr Dn Benito Perez Galdos 
Madrid 


Muy sR MIO Y DE MI MAYOR APRECIO: Habiendo leido su notable 
novela Marianela y considerandome ofendido por ciertos conceptos ata- 
cando a la dignisima clase de los pardillos (4 la cual tengo honor de 
pertenecer) pongo en su conocimiento que estoy dispuesto a solventar la 
cuestion conforme el Codigo del Onor prescribe. 

Suyo terrible adversario 
Un pardillo de profesion 


Now and then a reader hastened to assure Galdés that in the 
matter of verisimilitude his novels are identical with reality, for inci- 
dents and experiences within their personal observation coincided in 
every detail with those in his presumably fictional world. One such 
reader argues long-windedly to convince Galdés that La incégnita 
and Realidad are true to life—to his own life, fortunes, and love 
affairs, which he recounts at great length. Unquestionably Galddés 
accepted this very personal evidence as additional support for his 
own belief that the boundary line between fact and fiction is at best 
an illusion. 

Quite naturally, the Episodios nacionales were susceptible of 
more extensive and varied comment than any other genre cultivated 
by Galdés. Similarly, Galdés took criticism in this instance more 
seriously, particularly since it often corrected actual errors and even 
suggested additional sources of information. He made use of the 
suggestions in subsequent volumes of the series. Many of the letters 
about the historical novels came from aged persons, either eyewit- 
nesses of the events or relatives of the historical figures portrayed 
by Galdés. In the aggregate these letters constitute a glowing tribute 
to Galdés’ historical accuracy and impartial treatment of the mate- 
rial. They are possibly worth more than the formal estimates written 
by the professional critics in books and in the periodical press. 
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The communications which point out errors and flaws are rela- 
tively few. One old gentleman wrote in 1873 to object to a fictitious 
detail in the plot of La corte de Carlos IV. A -\de from this detail, 
the novel gave him the sensation of living t!. period over again. 
What an eloquent compliment to Galdés’ pows< of evocation! An- 
other elderly gentleman who witnessed the events of July 19, 1834, 
in Madrid, offered to correct several errors of detail in connection 
with the Jesuits in Un faccioso mds y algunos frailes menos. A grand- 
nephew of Don Cosme de Churruca, one of the figures in Trafalgar, 
waited until 1882 to assure Galdés that the picture of his granduncle 
is accurate in the main. In fact, he only wishes to object to the state- 
ment that Churruca was “de cuerpo pequefio.” It would have been 
more in keeping with the truth to use the adjective vulgar. 

Even if Galddés did occasionally miss a trifling detail of fact, he 
was sufficiently successful in his interpretation of the character of 
the historical figures to win the approval and confidence of their 
living descendants. Oftentimes he unwittingly assumed obligations 
toward them. Thus, the son of one of the characters in Prim thanked 
Galdés for painting his father’s portrait in noble colors. Of slightly 
different tenor is a letter from the widow of a general who was going 
to appear in a forthcoming episodio. The writer appeals to the 
novelist to defend her husband against current calumny. As late as 
1908, a Spanish soldier discovered that in Gerona Galddés portrayed 
his great-grandfather, Don Tomas Cerain, in whom he became so 
interested that he would like further information about his life and 
exploits, for he felt sure that Galddés had not included in the book all 
he knew about the character. In similar vein is a request coming 
from Bilbao. The writer learned with keen interest that the hero 
in Los apostélicos was his namesake, and the discovery sent him 
climbing up and down the family tree without finding a relative thus 
named. He therefore asks Galdés’ advice whether he can rightfully 
take pride in being the namesake of the hero of a novel. Requests 
of the type described above probably did not surprise Galddés, but he 
must have been somewhat taken aback by the following one. A lady 
pleads for help for another lady who is the daughter of one of the 
friends of one of the characters in the Episodios nacionales. That 
was a very remote obligation, indeed, which Galdés was called on 
to fulfil! 

Possibly because the reaction to a play is instantaneous and of 
short duration, Galdés’ dramatic works, with the exception of Elec- 
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tra,° did not draw much comment from correspondents. For some 
spectators Galdos’ success as dramatist was impressive and complete 
the very first time he produced a play on the Spanish stage. The 
morning after the estreno of Realidad (March 15, 1892) one enthu- 
siastic admirer penned the following interesting tribute: 


Nunca como anoche lamenté tener los pulmones acatarrados, porque 
esta circunstancia me privé del placer de unir mis bravos y mis palmadas 
a las que la escogida concurrencia del teatro de la Comedia dedicé a Vd. 
verdaderamente electrizada por las bellezas de su drama Realidad. 


rie eee — ae 
SE eh ARTES 5 ee 


It is puzzling why a bad cold should have prevented the writer from 
using his hands to applaud the brilliant success. 

After Electra, the play which precipitated lively discussion and 
heated debate was unquestionably Los condenados (December 11, 
1894). This work was not the absolutely dismal failure that Spanish 
dramatic history has recorded. In Barcelona, at least, its success was 
fairly impressive, although, perhaps, as a measure of spite toward 
Madrid. One is forced into this malicious reservation by a letter 

signed by a group of Catalan admirers of Galdos. The signers speak 
with deep admiration and appreciation of the beauties of the play 
as produced in Barcelona (July, 1895) and inclose a testimonial of 
their reaction bearing numerous signatures, but at the same time they 
also take occasion to point out the undisputed superiority of Barce- 
lona to Madrid. 
The revival of Los condenados, early in 1915, vindicated and 
, justified the stand which Galdés had taken against his adverse critics 
in 1894. It is noteworthy that this time, too, praise came from Bar- 
celona. Writing under date of April 7, 1915, a workingman ex- 
presses his delight over the successful revival of the drama. Twenty 
years before he had realized the intrinsic beauty of the work and 
applauded it accordingly. He was then convinced—and he is more 
so now—that it was the public that condemned itself and not the 
play. Today he is supremely happy, not alone for the sake of Galdés 
but also for his own, since the current success of the drama encour- 
ages his self-respect as a dramatic critic. 

One could not expect the public at large to disagree entirely with 
the professional critics. It, too, occasionally found fault with Galdés’ 
dramas, only it expressed itself with less acrimony than the first- 
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20 The very interesting popular reaction to this play will be treated separately 
in a forthcoming article. 
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night reviewers. The following anonymous and very brief letter is 
typical : 


Setior Galdos 


Un gran admirador aconseja suprima ultimo acto. opinion muy gen- 
eral. 


It is unfortunate that the warning bears no date by which one could 
identify the Galdés play whose last act was redundant by common 
consent. 

The foregoing was not the only instance when Galdos received 
unsolicited advice and offers of aid. It seems that for some readers 
Galdés was the direct antithesis of Pereda. Thus, one correspondent 
cautions him against the continuous treatment of adultery, arguing 
that the Spanish mothers cannot read his works without blushing. If 
Galdés would only adopt Pereda as his model, his popularity would 
grow tremendously. A bit of advice from another source urged on 
Galdés in the days of the World War to write a series of Episodios 
internacionales which would simplify the complicated motives behind 
the conflict and enable the world to understand the true nature of 
the situation. And years before, in 1890, a Catalan admirer of Galdés 
wrote anonymously from Barcelona, suggesting that he write a book 
on La necesidad del descanso, to prove that society’s greatest need 
is rest, particularly mental rest. While these and other similar sug- 
gestions were made presumably in a spirit of helpfulness, the follow- 
ing one must have had its origin in some ulterior motive on the part 
of its author. A woman, a total stranger to Galdos, offers to tell him 
certain phases of her life which he could incorporate into a novel. 
Interesting as literature, such a novel would possess the added qual- 
ity of usefulness: the heroine’s husband, an assiduous reader of 
Galdés, would not miss this one, and would thus learn to appreciate 
his wife a bit more. In short, Galdés had so many silent collabora- 
tors that it is no wonder he died leaving many projects unrealized. 


VII 


It is inconceivable that Galdos was carried away by his natural 
kindness and impulsive generosity to accede to all the demands made 
upon him as Spain’s prominent literary and national figure. So fre- 
quent and numerous were the requests for aid and intervention in 
behalf of novice writers, obscure journalists, struggling publications 
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of all sorts, enquéte conductors, literary clubs, cultural societies, etc., 
that were he to grant even a small number of them he would have 
had little time for his own work. Had Galdds written all the pro- 
logues, prefaces, forewords, and introductions which novelists, 
dramatists, and poets, serious and otherwise, sought from him, and 
had he contributed all the cuartillas which were solicited from him 
to start auspiciously new literary and journalistic projects, the com- 
bined volume of such writings would perhaps have surpassed the 
total of his own books. That Galddés did not turn away all such 
favor-seekers, however obscure and insignificant, is fairly obvious 
from the evidence in his Archivo Epistolar. 

Not all the seekers of favors were literary persons, but the ap- 
peal was invariably to Galddés’ literary powers. An admirer writes 
from Bilbao, asking Galdés to jot down “en una postal su parecer 
sobre el estado y progreso del Teatro Espatiol contemporaneo. Dos 
lineas nada mds...” As this correspondent could not really have ex- 
pected Galdés to grant his wish within the unreasonable limits of 
brevity imposed—nothing in the letter casts suspicion on the mental 
soundness of the writer—one is forced to conclude that the gentle- 
man from Bilbao was an autograph collector in the disguise of a 
student of the Spanish theater. In another instance, however, the 
motive of the writer is frank and clear. A young lady about to be 
married is apparently anxious to make sure that she understands 
accurately the nature of the force which has brought her together 
with the choice of her heart. She introduces herself and states her 
wish thus: 


Yo don Benito soy una muchacha original y reidora que me vuelve 
loco lo bello; y si no fuera molestarle le agradeceria me escribiese una 
postal con un pensamiento sobre el amor: Voy 4 casarme en breve y 
quiero tener un album con pensamientos sobre ese tema de nuestros es- 
critores ... 


Might not the young lady’s faith in Galdos’ ability to define love serve 
to counteract the opinion that he was too impersonal and excessively 
objective to deal effectively with human emotions? 

The grounds on which correspondents excuse their intrusion upon 
Galdés are as diverse and unexpected as they are numerous. One 
would naturally not expect a printers’ organ to invent an ingenious 
apology in order to ask a favor of the man who throughout his long 
career had many dealings with members of that craft, yet such was 
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the case. The director of El apéstrofo, official publication of the 
Madrid printers, in 1913 asked Galdds for “un consejo o un amistoso 
tirén de orejas que le sirva de ensefianza en lo sucesivo.” The reason 
advanced is that in 1808 “Galdés se llamé Gabriel Araceli y fué tipd- 
grafo.” This strange and inaccurate conscription of Galdos into the 
printers’ guild suggests that in the United States he would perhaps 
have been initiated into more than one Indian tribe. 

Galdés was evidently not the type of public figure who feels that 
his very position endows him with oracular powers. This is one 
reason why, as a rule, he was loath to answer questionnaires aiming 
to broadcast to benighted humanity the wise words of the world’s 
wizards. In 1907, La vie hewreuse, a Parisian woman’s journal, in- 
cluded Galdés among the leading European writers who were se- 
lected to frame a brilliant yet profound answer to the following ques- 
tion: “Quelles sont les qualités les plus capables d’assurer le bonheur 
d'une femme?” The honor of appearing in the company of Europe’s 
leading philosophers at first seduced Galdés. Perhaps, in this in- 
stance, his modesty proved weaker than his sempiternal desire to 
receive official recognition outside of Spain, particularly in France. 
On the reverse side of the questionnaire is the evidence of Galdds’ 
determined effort to help the feminine world obtain happiness epi- 
_ grammatically. In the end, however, Galdés’ reserve, modesty, and 
discretion vanquished the temptation, for a second letter from La 
vie heureuse proves that he selfishly resolved not to contribute with 
his wisdom to the happiness of his sisters. His attempts to answer 
the question merit reproduction. After much evident deliberation, 
hesitation, erasing, changing, and scratching out, the following four 
aids to feminine felicity emerge legible: 


La inteligencia sin pedanteria; el sentimiento sin sensibleria; el sen- 
tido moral sin gazmofieria ; el conocimiento del hombre y el arte de poseer 
la ciencia de la vida y el arte para disimularlo. 


Imitar en todo a nuestra madre Eva. 


Todas las cualidades que la hagan digna del mejor hombre sin pare- 
cerse al hombre. 


Haran feliz a la mujer las cualidades que realcen y complementen o 
suplan las cualidades del hombre. 


Galdés probably decided against divulging the foregoing four secrets 
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of feminine felicity for fear that they would make too many women 
irretrievably unhappy. 

Speaking in a confessional tone about his youth, Galdés once 
remarked : “Todo muchacho despabilado, nacido en territorio espanol, 
es dramaturgo antes de ser otra cosa més practica y verdadera.”™ 
If Galdés had stopped to recall his own experiences as a dramatist, 
particularly during the time when he was Director Artistico of the 
Teatro Espafiol, with the countless persons who sought his aid for 
the realization of their own and their friends’ dramatic or histrionic 
ambitions, he would have set a higher age limit than is implied in 
the word muchacho. In one sense Galdés was himself the cause of 
the annoyance that numerous would-be playwrights and actors must 
have occasioned him; the success which the popular mind conceded 
him in the drama fostered vain ambitions and raised false hopes. In 
another sense, however, he frustrated many an ambition before it had 
time to become an obsession. For instance, what reply could he have 
made to an aspiring dramatist who applied for permission to “adac- 
tar” for the stage his La desheredada? Generosity might explain 
adactar as a case of the written word seeking to adapt itself to the 
spoken word, but the same person writes words like “vondad”’ and 
“allarme.” Generally Galdés did not hear again from the disap- 
pointed authors after he returned a brief unfavorable verdict. In 
one instance, however, he was taken to task for his opinion which, 
as a matter of fact, was not his. Ildefonso Galdé Chapuli, of Ali- 
cante, was inspired by the success and theme of Electra to write a 
drama entitled Pura la devota. Galdds returned it with the terse 
comment that it was deficient in all the departments of the art of 
dramaturgy. But before the manuscript went back to its author, 
someone in Galdés’ office added the following observation: “Pura 
la devota que no es pura ni es devota, pero si la protagonista de un 
desatino.” The author very naturally felt offended and protested in 
a humble attitude. In his second letter he admits that “...de mi ca- 
beza no pueden salir mds que malos desatinos; pero francamente me 
ha hecho maldita la gracia (i.e., the comment), y V. perdone que me 
exprese en tales terminos.” A bit more pleasant were the colleague 
relations between Galdés and a fifteen-year-old girl whom he in- 
spired twice in the same direction. Taking her clue from Electra, the 
young lady composed an anti-clerical drama entitled Esmeralda, and 


21 Cf. Memorias (Madrid, 1930), p. 37. 
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it found such favor in her own eyes that she dedicated it to Galdds. 
Being to some extent a practitioner of the formula, Art for Art’s 
Sake, she was encouraged by the pure pleasure derived from the first 
effort to write an anti-monastic play, now still in the process of 
becoming, to be entitled equivocally Estela o La hija del Inquisidor 
General. Now, the real object of her letter is to solicit Galddés’ per- 
mission to dedicate also the second play to him and, incidentally, to 
ask him to intervene in behalf of the staging of both plays. The 
annals of the modern Spanish theater fail to reveal the title of either 
drama. 

Sometimes the very request for aid in the realization of a dra- 
matic ambition has sufficient elements in it for a first-class drama 
of any category. Francisco Martinez y Bernal, of Molina de Segura 
(Murcia), is anxious to become a member of the small theatrical 
company recently organized in his home town. He has been disquali- 
fied because of a past commission. Some time ago he took part in 
Echegaray’s Morir por no despertal (!) and, apparently, “se lucid.” 
He could, to be sure, lay all the blame for his failure at the door of 
the vehicle, but he prefers to hitch his chariot of histrionic victory to 
a horse of another color. He is sure that with the aid of Galdds his 
star could be made to shine in the dramatic firmament. And so he 
appeals to him 


para que me preste su apoyo y me escribiera un monologo que yo lo repre- 
sentaria con toda la fe de mi corazon para si triunfara el mismo publico 
pidiera la plaza en la compafiia que es mi suefio adorado pero un monologo 
tragico que la escena fuera en un Cementerio al pie de la tumba de su 
amada que V. triunfara tambien en este pequefio pueblo como en el resto 
del Mundo y yo benciera mis rribales. 


One feels that there was too much at stake for Galddés in Francisco 
Martinez y Bernal’s proposition to ignore his request entirely. 

An even more pathetic case, although not involving a devotee of 
the stage, is the one of a very fecund and most versatile author on 
whom fortune refused to smile. The surprising thing is that Galdés 
apparently refrained from befriending the writer, in spite of his 
persistent although monotonous plea for assistance, which began in 
1901 and lasted over a period of many years. We quote from one 
letter of the series, written in 1901. 


.. como Vd. sabe, soy uno de los escritores que mas libros han publi- 
cado en Espafia. Ya en 1867, los traducidos u originales, impresos o 
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manuscritos, que remiti 4 Su Santidad, con motivo de sus llamadas bodas 
de oro, ascendian 4 doscientos, habiendo recibido del Sumo Pontifice por 
el regalo una condecoracién y las gracias. 


Armed with this very weighty recommendation, he offers to allow 
Galddés to publish for him a verse version of the Scriptures, or The 
Imitation of Christ, or any other religious work which deserves to 
be known by “colegiales, colegialas, nitios y nitas de muchas escuelas 
catolicas.” He would prefer not to humiliate himself in this fashion, 
“6 no tener esposa e hijos, y 4 no navegar en aguas muy dificiles por 
una serie de pérdidas y contratiempos inverosimiles.” Had this cor- 
respondent approached Galddés several years later, when his own 
financial ship was being tossed on difficult waters, he might have 
found a more sympathetic listener, but in the first decade of the 
present century, when his success brought him comparative affluence 
as well as fame, he possibly found it difficult to understand how an 
author who surpassed him in literary fertility could find himself in 
such straits. 

Pio Baroja’s is not the only case in the history of Spanish litera- 
ture of a baker turned writer. The following letter from a humble 
Madrid baker establishes a rivalry to the famous Basque novelist : 


Francisco Quirés Casas 
B.L.M. 
al Sr. Dn Benito Perez Galdos 


Muy SENOR MIO, Y DE MI DISTINGUIDA CONSIDERACION. 


Me dispensara esta molestia, que el joben operario le haga estas ad- 
bertencias para que usted las admire y me conteste a lo que crea mas 
combeniente. 

Mi criterio es el siguiente, teniendo mucha aficién a la pluma porque 
tengo facilidad para ello 4 escribir Poesias escribir dramas, en verso y 
prosa: hahora que yo no tengo recursos para segir adelante con mi carrera 
y si usted quiere ver pruebas y trabajos mios, no tiene nada mas que con- 
testar 4 lo que yo digo aqui: diciendo dia y hora en que se los puedo 
presentar. 

He ido a su casa y no estaba usted pregunte si tenia hora fija para 
hablarle personalmente y contestaron que no y envista de esto le escribi 
estas letras. 

Se despide de usted servidor, 


FRANCcIsco Qurrés 
Espero su contestacion lo hantes posible 
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The last case which we shall cite of the relations between Galddés 
and his literary “disciples” is especially noteworthy, because we for- 
tunately have the novelist’s full reply to the communication. The 
letters are herewith reproduced faithfully. 


Sor, Don: Benito Perez Galdés 


Muy seENor, M1o?? Ruego encarecidamente, se sirva, dedicar un mo- 
mento de atencion 4 esta, umilde obra: — por ser esta la primera que 
he escrito, teniendo, muy poco, instrucion en este arte, por lo tanto, muy 
mucho, le, agradeceria se tomase, interes, si lo cree justo, recomendarme 
4 un teatro, no olvide, tengo mucha falta, de estudios, y solo cuento (con 
diecinueve afios) sera, favor, que le agradecera, su affmo 


s, S q, Ss, m, b. 


Matias €HICO 
(Maprip, 1°. 3—1912) 


(P.D.) 


Con motivo de tener que hacer, un asunto de mi querido, padre, no 
puedo, abistarme con V. mafia(na) dia dos, pasare, por su casa 4 las doce 
de la mafiana? De V. aff” 


Mattias CuHICco. 


On the reverse side of Matias Chico’s letter Galddés dictated the 
following reply to the youthful author: 


Sr. Dn. M. Chico 
Madrid 


Muy Sr. Mio: enterado de su attma, carta del 3 del actual y de su 
obra teatral que adjunto devuelvo. Siento manifestarle que no puedo 
recomendarsela a ningun teatro por deficiente. 

Es V. muy joven y puesto que le gusta ser autor, me permito reco- 
mendarle, dedique sus ratos de ocio al estudio de la ortografia y de la 
literatura, a la vez que lea las obras de los buenos autores modernos. 

Solo Lope de Vega, a la edad de V. pudo ver representadas sus obras, 
asi que tiene V. buena edad para dedicarse al estudio y poder ser un buen 
autor. 

Con tal motivo queda suyo affmo amigo etc. 


Vill 


The popular mind must have invested Galdés with the powers 
of a miracle worker, capable of satisfying the material and spiritual 
needs of the people where other means might be ineffectual. Before 
the dawn of the modern era, Galdés would perhaps have been con- 
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demned for witchcraft, on the basis of his reputed ability to make 
people happy, but in his old age he expiated the sin of competing 
with the fates by means of spending his time and part of his per- 
sonal fortune. The signature hunters, the photograph collectors, and 
the album-autograph seekers from many lands were rarely turned 
away ungratified, in spite of their failure to include return postage, 
because frequently their requests came recommended by friends of 
Galdos. But where his generosity almost threatened to disturb his 
financial equilibrium was in the numerous instances of requests for 
free copies of his books, with or without autograph. A careful audit 
of Galddés’ accounts would perhaps reveal that about one-half of 
his readers in Spain and almost all those in foreign countries tried 
to obtain complimentary sets of his works. Even worse from the 
standpoint of the volume.of sales is the fact that many requests came 
from schools, libraries, and clubs of various aims. Where struggling 
educational institutions were involved, Galdés’ generosity always an- 
swered promptly. It was probably knowledge of this fact that in- 
spired many foreign students, especially during the World War, to 
ask him for a gift of his books. 

At times a sound scruple obliged Galdés to ignore temporarily a 
request for his works. In 1879, he promised to a little girl an auto- 
graphed copy of Gloria. Twenty-one years passed, and the promise 
remained unfulfilled. In 1900, the little girl, already the mother of 
a growing son, wrote to remind Galddés that he had failed to keep 
his word of many years before. When the desired copy of Gloria 
reaches her, she will preserve it encuadernado en concha y como 
joya and bequeath it to her child as a priceless heritage. Galdés’ 
apparent neglect in this instance has an interesting explanation. He 
held the opinion that not all the themes treated in modern literature 
made appropriate reading for minors. In his own household he once 
sternly forbade the reading of Gloria by a very young child who 
had begun it without permission.”* 

Galdés was one of Spain’s worst victims of the peculiarly national 
financial transaction known as sablazo. In fact, he was partly instru- 
mental in fostering it, especially among the literary folk. With refer- 
ence to these the Archivo Epistolar guards information which, if 
made public, would embarrass some of the recent detractors of 


22 This incident was furnished by Galdés’ nephew, Don José, who marked 
in the book the place where the child’s reading was suddenly brought to an end. 
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Galdés. But the non-literary sablistas are more interesting. There is, 
for instance, the case of a young country girl who suddenly realized 
that her matrimonial aim was beyond the range of material available 
in her town. She would like very much to procure a husband on the 
mail-order plan, for she has been told that the Madrid matrimonial 
bureaus serve the public in precisely this way. To avail herself of 
the facilities of one of these agencies she must furnish a photograph 
of herself, and for this money is essential. With the aid of a few 
duros from Galdés, and with the artistic skill of the photographer 
in the nearest large settlement, she is almost certain to reach her 
high aim. 

It may be a far cry, financially speaking, from furnishing a photo- 
graph with which to catch a man to paying for a trousseau with 
which to keep a man, but Galdés was called upon to do both. Teresa 
Franco is as frank as her surname implies, in spite of the lack of 
gender agreement. She has successfully removed the difficulty which 
still confronts the country girl of the first case; she is engaged to 
an honest and charming but poor man. Her constant dream is to 
have a wedding to which she herself would lend its tone of extreme 
elegance. One hundred duros, which she does not possess but which 
Galddés could presumably furnish, would buy the very type of trous- 
seau which would make the wedding elegant. And should Galdos’ 
sense of propriety object to giving money to a stranger, let him 
imagine that he is presenting a gift to his niece who is going to get 
married. Has not Galdés invented for his novels stranger situations 
and relationships? 

At least one letter in Galdos’ files carries an implied confirmation 
of his belief that wisdom is oftentimes worth more than knowledge. 
Carlos Hagemann, a resident of Madrid but neither a Madrilian nor 
even a Spaniard, is very businesslike. He incloses in his letter a visit- 
ing card which introduces him as “actor dramdtico y Profesor de 
idiomas francés, inglés, alemén, italiano, Portugués, hingaro y Bo- 
hemio.” Believing in the wisdom of the proverb which states that 
“Por el hilo se saca la muestra,” he solicits financial assistance from 
Galdés in all these languages. And lest it seem strange that a man 
so instructive should be starving, he hastens to remark in proverbial 
style that too much of a good thing is often bad: he knows so many 
languages that he cannot find enough pupils to whom to teach them. 

Carlos Hagemann was not the only accomplished linguist in 
Madrid struggling against adversity. In 1914, when Galdés was 
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publicly declared so poor that the entire nation rushed to his assist- 
ance with much enthusiasm and little money, he was addressed in 
Spanish by an Esperanto convert who was very anxious to attend a 
professional congress in Paris but did not have the necessary funds. 
The Esperantist did not expect Galdés to help him with money out 
of his own pocket. His thought was that, with the experience gained 
from the national subscription in his behalf, it should be an easy 
matter for him to raise the trifling sum which the trip to Paris would 
entail. We suspect that, precisely because of Galdds’ experience 
with the ineffectiveness of national subscriptions, the congress in 
Paris missed the presence of the Esperantist from Madrid. ° 

Not all the favor-seekers embarrassed Galddés by applying to him 
for financial assistance. Apparently disagreeing sharply with some 
of his professional critics, the people instinctively turned to him for 
authoritative legislation in matters like grammatical accuracy, cor- 
rect diction, the precise meaning of words, and similar aspects of 
Spanish style. In some instances a real or imaginary experience is 
offered as an excuse for raising the question. Thus, several young 
men seated at a café table found themselves attracted by a ravishingly 
beautiful girl who passed by. Public morals and personal decorum 
were on the verge of suffering a severe shock, because of the desire 
which seized the young men to kiss the young lady spiritually and 
platonically, when a doubt assailed them which diverted their atten- 
tion from feminine beauty to grammatical accuracy. Without wast- 
ing time, they addressed the following query to Galdés. Which is 
correct : “Al verla me arrojé sobre ella y la di un beso” or “Le di un 
beso?” No biographer of Galdés has recorded whether he was a 
partisan “laista” or “leista.” 

The degree to which his correspondents were elated and moved 
by the simple sincere courtesy with which Galdés treated their most 
trifling communications may be gathered from the following incident. 
One of a group of young men in Bilbao challenged the statement that 
none of Galdés’ works had been translated into English. The chal- 
lenge was made in the form of a wager, with a sumptuous meal as 
the stakes. The challenger appealed to Galddés to settle the dispute, 
and, upon receipt of a reply which upheld his side, he wrote the 
following letter of thanks: 


Muy Sr. mio: He recibido su hermosa grata que me ha Ilenado de 
satisfaccién y orgullo y no solo 4 mi sino tambien a todos mis amigos que 
se han quedado sorprendidos de su sencillez y amabilidad. 
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El mismo dia que recibi su carta debi contestarle pero estaba muy 
emocionado y si me dejo guiar por la primera impresion le suelto a V 
una mano de ridiculeces espantosa. 

Ademas de haberme enorgullecido su carta me ha sacado de un apuro 
y este consistia en que cuando algunos se enteraron de que habia escrito 
a V. empezaron con cuchufletas y 4 decirme que aguardase sentado la 
contestacion (uno de ellos era el pagador de la cenita). 

La cena tuvo lugar anoche y estuvo bien; pero la lastima fue que 
como el pagano tiene mal genio no le pudimos tomar el pelo 4 nuestro 
gusto, sinembargo hubo mucha animacion y brindis al autor del “Amigo 
Manso” y “Realidad.” 

Cuenta V. con todos mis amigos para servirle y particularmente con 
el profundo agradecimiento de su af™* 


ssqbsm 


Galdés was not always in a position to grant requests promptly 
and courteously. In the instances where the intervention of his in- 
fluence was sought, popular belief in the effectiveness of his recom- 
mendations oftentimes exceeded his resourcefulness. In 1915, a poor 
Valencian jeweler, jobless in spite of a glorious record made in 
Melilla, begged Galdés to secure him any sort of employment. He 
felt sure that the novelist’s efforts would be fruitful, in view of the 
respect and high esteem in which everyone held him. And to ingra- 
tiate himself with his prospective benefactor, the jobless jeweler sent 
Galdés a simple inexpensive cigar-cutter, with the remark that it 
would flatter him to have the modest token of his deep appreciation 
accepted by the author of the Episodios nacionales. A slightly more 
delicate mission was intrusted to Galdés by a desperate head of a 
family burdened with a starving wife and four children faring no 
better. Laboring under the delusion that a king’s first concern is the 
happiness of his subjects, he had written to Alfonso XIII for em- 
ployment. On second thought, however, it occurred to him that, 
unless properly indorsed, his letter might not be called to the atten- 
tion of the King, and, even if it were, it would not receive the full 
consideration which it deserved. If Galdés only dropped Alfonso 
XIII a post card, six lives would be saved for the Spanish kingdom. 
As the letter is undated, it cannot be stated whether it was written 
before or after Galdés’ public declaration of war on monarchies and 
kings. In either case, it would have embarrassed him to negotiate 
with the palace. 

When in Spain do as the Spaniards—and even Galdés could not 
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escape the limitations which this wise maxim imposes on the indi- 
vidual behavior of all the Spaniards. At times he was even com- 
pelled to still the voice of his conscience in matters against which it 
repeatedly cried out from the printed page. Those who have read 
Galdés even superficially must have discovered his conviction, as a 
liberal, that many of the imperfections of human relations spring 
from the human tendency to divert institutions from the path of 
their destined purpose and usefulness. And yet Galdés repeatedly 
wrote letters to professors in the Universidad Central to plead for 
leniency, mercy, and even charity in behalf of friends’ children who 
tarried too long in becoming interested in their courses. Whether it 
was the weight of Galdés’ reputation or a case of respect for a near- 
colleague,”* the unwelcome fact is that the professors were invari- 
ably happy to answer that the small favor had been granted. Thus, 
privately Galdés sponsored and aided the very cause which he pub- 
licly denounced—false values in organized higher education. 

It is not altogether unlikely that many of the living immortals of 
the Spanish Academy, and more who recently belied their epithet 
by departing for the better life, would not have attained the academic 
distinction without Galdés’ intervention and vote in their behalf. 
The letters from aspiring academicians reveal the names of distin- 
guished contemporary critics, scientists, historians, philologians, etc. 
Some of the solicitors would be seriously embarrassed to have their 
insistent and persistent requests published, for they are couched in 
terms of admiration for Galdés which could not have been genuine 
then and which they subsequently denied him most emphatically. 
There is reason to believe that Galdés’ intervention was extremely 
significant in every case, and that he was generous with it. Indeed, 
generosity toward aspirants and the periodic need of the modest 
remuneration which the immortals receive when they participate in 
the sessions were probably the only motives which lured Galddés to 
the halls of the Spanish Academy. 

A few details of the history of Galdés’ own election into the 
Academy will not be out of place here. Presented for the honor in 
January, 1889, he was defeated by the conservative immortals who 
favored the election of the Latinist, Francisco Andrés Commeleran 
(1846-1919). The defeat brought to Galdés numerous letters of 


23 Galdés was for a while connected with the Universidad Central as member 
of the board of examiners in literature. 
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genuinely sincere congratulation from friends and admirers. The 
sentiment of Galdés’ moral supporters may be gathered from the 
following anonymous letter : 


Admirador de sus grandiosas obras; le felicito por su derrota en la 
Espafiola, hombres como Vd. no necesitan titulos; Vd. tiene bastante con 
su nombre 


UN sOLDADO 
Maprip 18—1—89 


Galdés himself, at that time not unaccustomed to persecution from 
certain elements, apparently felt that his personal defeat was in es- 
sence a victory for the cause he championed as a national figure. 
This he makes clear in a letter of thanks to a fellow-Canarian, the 
naturalist Dr. Gregorio Chil, of Las Palmas. 

Maprip 28 de Febrero 89 
Sr Dn Gregorio Chil. 

MI DISTINGUIDO AMIGO: le agradezco infinito su carifiosa carta con 
motivo de la malhadada cuestion académica. Es muy extrajio lo q[ue] ha 
pasado. Yo he sido vencido y ellos son los que tragan la hiel de la derrota. 

Sabe que esta a sus ordenes su afmo amigo 

qbsm 
B. Perez GALpos 


After the honor was finally bestowed upon him at the next ses- 
sion, in 1889, Galdés waited until 1897 to make his formal accept- 
ance. But he was so little interested in the distinction that he would 
never have written his discurso de ingreso if it had not been for the 
concrete assistance and encouragement of Menéndez y Pelayo, and 
the nervous impatience of Pereda, whose initiation into the fraternity 
of immortals Galdés was to sponsor.** But perhaps more than any 
other person, Galddés’ very intimate friend, Dr. Tolosa Latour, suc- 
ceeded in “nagging” him into the Academy. Beginning in 1892 and 
continuing almost to the date of the ceremony, Tolosa Latour re- 
peatedly reminded Galdos that he had an ordeal to go through. The 
typical periodic reminder varied but little from the following one of 
May 29, 1894: 


Supongo que dentro de un mes andaras por estas calles, probandote el 
frac nuevo y preparandote a entrar en la Real, como dicen los aficionados 
y aspirantes. 


24 On another occasion I shall release some information in connection with 
this phase of Galdés’ experience with the Academy. 
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The Academia de la Lengua owes a vote of thanks to Dr. Tolosa 
Latour for having persuaded Galdés to wear the full-dress suit with- 
out which no mortal Spaniard can legally become an immortal acade- 
mician. 

Descending from the academic heights to the plane of average 
humanity, one notices again how the people imposed extraordinary 
obligations upon Galdés. Two boys, fifteen years of age, have al- 
ready selected their life mates, but like the case of Don Quijote and 
Dulcinea, although for a different reason, they have thus far not 
dared to announce their decision to those directly concerned. They 
have a premonition, however, that they are being spurned and 
scorned by the objects of their adolescent love. Could Galdés, with 
his infinite wisdom in such matters, advise two young lovelorn souls 
in their plight? It was a grave responsibility, indeed, to thrust upon 
a stranger, yet less serious than the one with which Galddés was 
charged by a lady who bought a lottery ticket, which, she was de- 
termined, would fetch her the big prize. To make sure that fate 
would not defraud her, she sent the ticket to Galdés with the request 
that he keep it and thus bring good luck to its owner. And if Galddés 
could insure love and bring good luck, he could surely raise hope in 
a suffering heart. A young man is madly in love with a fine girl 
who—alas !—is tubercular. At least such is the doctor’s diagnosis. 
The pining lover has been informed that Galdés’ sister, afflicted with 
a similar malady, was cured by a Madrid physician who invented a 
new remedy. He therefore asks Galdés to take the time to tell him 
whether or not this information is correct and, in the event that it 
is, to give him the name of the prodigious doctor. He dislikes very 
much to rob Galdés even of one precious moment, but “... si por ello 
se quejan las letras espaiolas, facil le seré acallar sus protestas ase- 
gurandoles que en esos momentos tal vez habré llevado la esperanza 
é un corazon que sufre ...’ Unfortunately for the young man’s love, 
none of Galdés’ many sisters ever had a disease even similar to tuber- 
culosis. 

Now and then Galdés must have been saddened to learn that his 
power over certain persons was hypnotic and even maddening. In 
the Archivo Epistolar there is an extremely pathetic series of letters, 
addressed in the majority of instances to Pereda but always referring 
to Galdés. They were written by an epileptic from Maceda 
(Orense), who was apparently driven to insanity by a Galdés com- 
plex or obsession. He is convinced that his soul is tortured and his 
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mind agonized by the spell of Galdés’ strong and “savage” will. He 
is pleading for mercy which alone can break the spell, or else he is 
doomed to chronic palpitations of the heart, permanently impaired 
mental faculties, and eventual suicide. The final catastrophe will be 
inevitable if Galdés does not release him, for such has already been 
the fate of his uncle, who was also under the devastating spell of the 
novelist’s will and mind. Worse still, his entire family will meet a 
tragic end if Galdés does not break the spell which he has cast over 
it. Of the many favors which were asked of Galdds, this one he 
unquestionably was unable to grant, much as he probably wished to 
save the agonized correspondent. Perhaps it made him reflect that 
this madman was possibly not very much more unbalanced than 
most of his correspondents who addressed to him requests in the 
belief that his will and mind could accomplish for them that which 
they themselves could not achieve. The madman pleaded for release 
from Galdés’ mind and will; the others were convinced that all man- 
ner of aid could come to them from Galdés’ will and mind. 


IX 


Galdés’ contact with the people gave him no cause to waver in 
his firm belief that humanity is ultimately good and kind. Even if 
they form only a small minority, some of his correspondents evinced 
an interest in him which did not hide ulterior selfish motives. His 
anonymous friends and admirers, especially women, remembered to 
extend to him friendly and sincere wishes on all the important cal- 
endar days of the year. They rarely missed an opportunity to con- 
gratulate him on his triumphs and to offer words of cheer and con- 
solation in moments of personal grief and tribulation. Galdés was 
extremely appreciative of all marks of intimate interest in his wel- 
fare and acknowledged these with letters, signed photographs, and 
autographed books. In instances of this sort one sees very clearly 
the deep affection which the people of Spain felt for their literary 
favorite. 

Occasionally Galdés’ numerous well-wishers pried a bit too far 
into his intimate affairs, but probably without arousing his resent- 
ment. One anonymous writer urges him to marry a young lady 
whom he probably knows and would surely love. Galdés’ spiritual 
welfare naturally gave grave concern to many of his readers, and, 
as a result, he was frequently asked to define his spiritual experiences 
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and was requested to adopt spiritualism and kindred cults as a sub- 
stitute for established religion. Sometimes spiritualists inquired 
about his attitude toward their faith only in order to assure them- 
selves that they were on the right road to salvation. Not everyone 
who sought to help Galdés spiritually was disinterested in a personal 
way. A lady from Barcelona, who identifies herself as “una Caté- 
lica,” apparently hoped to promote her own faith through Galdés’ 
conversion to it. In 1917, she read in La Vanguardia about his illness 
and immediately she enlisted the aid of her entire family in a novena 
prayer to the Virgin of Lourdes for a cure. She urges him to pray 
to this Virgin, and when the miracle happens, as it must happen, and 
he regains his sight, she would like to have his experience announced 
in the columns of the Barcelona newspaper. Since Galddés never 
regained his sight, his reaction to this bit of advice will forever remain 
unknown. 

It is not surprising that the common misunderstanding about 
Galdos’ hostility toward religion caused many of his admirers to 
rush to him with caution and counsel. The following letter is highly 


typical : 


Est1Mabo BENITO: no creas ha los que te an elojiado en los periodicos, 
que te han engafiado. y el camino que sigues como literato no es bueno 
porque te aparta de la Iglesia. 

Los Condenados te condenaron y guardate el que seas condenado al 
morir que de alli no te sacan los que ayer te aplaudian. 

Mira lo que haces Benito que aun es tiempo. 

Tuyo 
Luts. 


Galdés’ physical welfare and material comforts caused the anony- 
mous public no less concern than his spiritual salvation. The national 
subscription of 1914 must have convinced him that interest in his 
welfare was truly national and literally popular. The lists of con- 
tributors reveal a preponderant number of donors of amounts less 
than one peseta. But the official lists do not record all the Spaniards 
who wished to help Galdés materially. Many were able to offer only 
the equivalent of money. 

The official biographers of Galdés record only one time when his 
life was threatened: in the early days of the Electra episode a bomb 
exploded under his office window. The Archivo Epistolar, however, 
reveals many more plots against his life. The following threat is the 
last of a long series: 
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Uttimo ABIso 


Galdos estas comprometido para perseguir al Papa y a la Iglesia yo 
tambien estoy comprometido para quitarte la vida debias de estar fusilado 
como 


Ferrer. 
Decidedly more direct and more determined is the following warning : 


Perez Galdos e llegado de Madrid para cortarte el cuello y arrastrar 
tu cabeza por la ciudad de Santander te boy a quitar la vida. 


Threats of this type may be regarded by some as a strange way, 
indeed, of showing interest in someone’s welfare; but if it is true 
that our best friends are sometimes our worst enemies, why may not 
the reverse also be true—that our worst enemies are often our best 
friends? 


x 


The life of Galddés is replete with incidents and experiences which 
testify to his intimate contact with and love for the Spanish people. 
The Episodtos nacionales and the contemporary novels afford ample 
proof of the author’s intuitive insight into the psychology of the 
Spaniard, knowledge of his mode of living, and sympathetic under- 
standing of his hopes and aspirations. Galddés’ biographers and com- 
mentators have repeatedly stressed this fact. That this contact, love, 
insight, knowledge, and sympathetic understanding fixed the attitude 
of the people toward Galdos the Archivo Epistolar demonstrates 
very effectively. It is in this sense that the letters which have been 
summed up, interpreted, quoted, and reproduced above constitute 
an indispensable biographical document, because, just as Galdds re- 
vealed Spain to itself in a series of books, so Spain revealed Galddés 
to himself in an interesting collection of genuine and spontaneous 
letters. If, as the consecrated evaluation of Galdds has it, he was 
extremely impersonal in his works, the popular correspondence be- 
comes an even more valuable source of information about the per- 
sonality of the great novelist, because it does sketch his likeness as 
reliably and as authentically as he sketched the image of the Spaniard 
in his monumental gallery of modern Spain. 


H. CuHonon BERKOWITZ 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 




















A PAN AMERICAN CLUB MANUAL 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CLUB 


Clubs as an Aid in Language Teaching.—The foreign language club 
is a well-established feature in foreign language teaching in schools of 
all grades offering such courses. Their educational value as a progressive 
auxiliary is recognized not only in the junior and senior high schools but 
also in colleges and universities. Writers on the methodology of foreign 
language instruction approve such student organizations as a supplement 
to the work done in the classroom, and wherever schools have had expe- 
rience with this extracurricular activity it has their pragmatic sanction. 

In view of present trends in modern foreign language teaching, it may 
be added here that these clubs have never been accorded the full measure 
of recognition due them. If anything at all, their educational value has 
generally been underestimated. Yet they have been doing right along for 
language study what even at this late date is still a Utopia in many a 
language classroom. These clubs have always stressed realia. For their 
members, the people and the country of the foreign language have always 
been real. And, above all else, they have always known and applied the 
simple, yet often elusive, truth of interest as the most potent motive for 
learning. 

Clubs as the Arena of Pupil Activity—At best, pupil activity, such a 
major educational desideratum according to the best thought in this field, 
is narrowly circumscribed in the classroom by circumstances inherent in 
its formal nature. That this limitation increases in direct proportion to 
the size of the class is a common experience of all teachers. Especially is 
this true of any and all activity originating in pupil initiative. Neither 
time nor the demands of a set and fixed curriculum will allow experi- 
mental groping by pupils. If student initiative is to have a spontaneous 
character, there should be as little pulling of the strings behind the cur- 
tain by the teacher us possible. But in class the pupils and their work 
must be held very definitely to a prescribed course. This naturally makes 
for absolute teacher direction in addition to supervision. 

The club, however, is free from all these restrictions on genuine pupil 
initiative and activity. It is the natural arena where pupil activity may 
disport itself to the fullest extent. I use the word “disport” advisedly 
because in this self-activity there should be real joy and pleasure for the 
student participants. With pupil self-expression as a direct reaction to the 
foreign language stimuli for the aim of the club, what a wide range for 
student activity it opens up! Anything, with no exception almost, related 
to the field of the foreign language studied is proper material for the 
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club’s program. Here is the place where individual differences can be 
given full rein, without any semblance of disorganization resulting. On 
the contrary, the variety will contribute richness and fullness to the work. 
There will be a healthful heterogeneity in which each personality can 
assert itself and develop. 

Faculty Supervision—Such clubs, of course, must be under the super- 
vision of a teacher who can guide without directing too insistently. The 
“vision” in supervision of clubs cannot be overemphasized. It presup- 
poses an enthusiastic faculty leader, with an inspiring personality, firmly 
convinced of the intrinsic value of the activity, who can envisage its 
ultimate significance and possibilities as training of growing personalities 
for and the introduction of young minds to a sphere of responsibilities 
and problems they will have to face in adult life, if they are to partici- 
pate intelligently in human affairs. 

If we bear in mind the aim of international sociality to be pursued 
through foreign language teaching, the foregoing description of the 
faculty leader does not set up an unreasonable standard. It does not pre- 
scribe inflated requirements for the teacher to be intrusted with club 
work. This is an assertion that club work is a trust and should be so 
considered. It should therefore not be assigned to a teacher merely be- 
cause he makes the weakest resistance to its acceptance. Under prevailing 
conditions, making no allowance for time and energy spent on club leader- 
ship, it is unfortunately often looked upon as an unpleasant duty, to be 
avoided if possible; otherwise, to be discharged with lip service. 

Under more favorable conditions, the faculty leader would be chosen 
on the basis of the qualities suggested above. Indeed, appointment to 
such a post would be a mark of distinction, singling out its recipient as 
the possessor of a personality that can inspire youth as well as a superior 
knowledge of the foreign civilization. In the ideal case, the faculty leader 
will have lived and traveled in the country whose language he teaches. 

Humanizing Language Study through Clubs.—Progressive educational 
thought on the objectives of foreign language study has gradually been 
promoting to a higher rank of importance the aim of fostering inter- 
national understanding. The disciplinary purpose of language study and 
the learning of grammar for its own sake—both the educational heritage 
of centuries of formalized study of Latin—have been superseded by such 
objectives as stress the acquisition or development of skills useful in human 
relationships. Comprehension of the spoken and written word, ability to 
speak and write in the foreign language—these became the goal of lan- 
guage learning. And most recently a new crystallization of this fourfold 
purpose, to reduce it to the proportions most feasible under prevailing 
school conditions, has moved to the front rank the ability to read the 
foreign language for comprehension and enjoyment. 
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If the tendencies revealed by these new objectives mean anything, 
they indicate that language study is being thought of more and more as 
a social force. From a cold, objective study of morphology and syntax, 
language learning is evolutionizing into a subjective pursuit, a study of 
the human self as it is incarnated in other contemporary phases of human 
culture—civilizations called foreign, but not so alien as immigration laws 
would have us believe. 

The new aim established for the average secondary school course in 
a foreign modern language—to read for comprehension and enjoyment— 
marks even more definitely than heretofore the social character, with an 
international scope, of language study. While a student’s ability to con- 
verse in or even understand the spoken foreign tongue at the end of the 
usual high-school course is much too limited to function effectively for 
international sociality, a course based on the reading objective can give 
him a much wider cruising range in the realm of international under- 
standing. 

Therefore, now more than ever before in the history of foreign lan- 
guage teaching, the student club takes on real significance as an integral 
factor in the mechanism for imparting and absorbing instruction. Before, 
there was a definite break between the class and the club. Each pursued 
a totally different activity, related only in the name of the language. 
There actually was no correlation in what they were doing. Their pur- 
poses were not only dissimilar, but even mutually contradictory. The 
class considered the foreign language divorced from its human and even 
geographic setting; the club devoted its attention to the living people 
and their country. The human-interest activities of the club certainly did 
not develop in the student a taste for the kind of fare he was served in 
the class. On the other hand, it is logical to believe that the dull and 
dreary grammatical dissection which greeted the student at the very 
threshold of the new subject would make him suspicious of the club that 
bore the same name. 

The new reading aim makes correlation possible and feasible. Class 
and club will now supplement each other. Language study can now be a 
harmonious whole. The reading aim will be served by the club, which 
has always helped to arouse interest in the foreign people and their land. 
The class will make members for the club. By introducing the student 
to pleasurable reading, the class will whet his appetite for more such 
information obtainable through membership in the club. This organiza- 
tion in turn will help to make the reading ability ever more desirable by 
revealing the greater and more genuine pleasures available directly only 
in the foreign language. The club is thus an essential factor in humaniz- 
ing the study of a foreign language. 

The Mission of Language Teachers in a Changing World.—In this 
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age of ebb and flux, when nothing is certain and when all established 
values and principles are being questioned, weighed in the balance, and 
unceremoniously disestablished, it was to be expected that our educational 
system should also undergo close scrutiny. The rear guard of the war 
generation in the so-called victorious nations continued to ride for some 
years on the crest of that swollen wave of emotional exaltation known as 
the World War. However, under every crest there lurks a deep trough. 
It is needless to add that the higher the crest the more absymal is the 
depth of the depression. Into this apparently bottomless gulf of post-war 
disillusionment rode the succeeding generation, which is today skeptically 
probing the very foundations of a human society that in form and con- 
cept is a heritage from a past that stands discredited in the eyes of its 
judges. As education has always been the cure-all prescribed for the ills 
of the world, humanity’s recent experiences seem to constitute a serious 
indictment of the efficacy of its traditional practices. 

Thus education is now facing its day of judgment. That alone is a 
serious matter. However, owing to the stringencies of the economic situ- 
ation, it has even much more to fear from unreasoned and unreasoning 
retrenchment in the educational budget than from a scientific revaluation. 
Panic-stricken minds are feverishly applying snap judgments to a struc- 
ture erected by the calm experience of ages. There is, of course, sound 
thinking being done, too, on the problems of education. But in that there 
is no danger, but promise of progress. The menace lies in the “emer- 
gency” measures now being taken. 

The existing curriculum as a whole, as well as each individual subject, 
is now on the defensive. They must justify their existence as expense 
items in the school budget. The world is economically minded today. Its 
major difficulties, and therefore its prime concerns, are economic ones. 
The community’s approach to the consideration of the values of subjects 
taught in school is determined not by their cultural significance, not by 
their contribution to the enrichment of personality, but by their ability to 
enrich the person. This attitude is not due entirely to the depression. Its 
roots go much deeper than that. The materialistic orgy of the years of 
prosperity helped to give it the stamp of approval which success usually 
carries. 

In such circumstances language subjects are in an exceptionally vul- 
nerable position. I venture to suggest that if modern languages find them- 
selves today more exposed to attack than almost any other item in the 
curriculum it is not because of their lack of intrinsic educational value, 
either absolute or relative, but rather a result of the teaching profession’s 
failure to apply these subjects to the most vital service of which they 
are capable. 

It should cause no surprise that the public is so willing to dispense 
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with the luxury of grammar study. Even the cultural claims of each of 
the modern foreign languages, as factual as they undoubtedly are, cannot 

‘ match the crying need for economic relief. This is no time to insist that 
foreign literature can best be understood in the original language. Of 
what use is the availability of foreign literature when domestic food is 
out of the reach of the hungry? 

In this period of fundamental changes both in precept and procedure, 
there must be a new orientation in the teaching of foreign languages. It is 
not as an expedient dictated by circumstances that a new direction is 
advocated, but rather as a readjustment for the purpose of meeting the 
needs of the new society that is now painfully emerging from the débris 
of a fallen order. The foreign language teacher must hitch his subject to 
economics in its broadest social significance. Foreign language teaching 
can and must be in the service of a great international effort to rebuild 
an economic world, now in ruins, in the spirit of understanding and jus- 
tice between nations. This new dedication of language teaching does not 
require any diminution of the cultural content of the instruction. It 
merely demands that the instruction in the publicly supported school sys- 
tems should aim not merely at the cultivation of the individual’s linguistic 
aesthetic sense, but at the preparation of whole social groups speaking 
one language for a more just attitude toward social groups speaking 
other languages. Both teacher and pupil should be conscious of the great 
need of international society today—a more genuine mutual understand- 
ing—and of the fact that through their work in the foreign language 
they are contributing to this ideal. Such study should no longer represent 
a mere idle curiosity about exotic things abroad, a Cook’s tour among 
strange scenery, but a purposeful seeking of a path to the hearts and 
minds of other human beings, friendly and peaceful relations with whom 
are a prerequisite to economic reconstruction and enduring prosperity. 
Such instruction should build up a world social sense in the growing 
citizen, so that when he reaches the proper age he can be an intelligent 
force for international good in the civic life of his own country. 

No one is as well equipped to give this essential educational service 
to society as the well-prepared foreign language teacher. He is the logical 
interpreter between nations, who helps to build the bridge of understand- 
ing. To him it should be a labor of love. His training gives him an 
insight, possessed by few others, into the past and present of the foreign 
interlocutor with whom his pupils are attempting to establish communi- 
cation. The foreign language teacher should look upon his calling as a 
mission of which the world has great need today. And for his own eco- 
nomic security he must convince the public, which supports education, 
that he is discharging this indispensable function. The public will then 
consider him indispensable. 
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The Réle of the Language Club in This Mission—In spite of the 
democratic ideal of American education, the educated will probably al- 
ways be a minority. Upon this enlightened remnant rests the hope for a 
finer humanity. It is this minority, whose numbers we may hope to in- 
crease slowly through the continued and cumulative effects of the educa- 
tion process, that we who teach must strive to imbue with this vision of 
the universality of human culture. They must be made not only to see 
but also to feel the unity of civilization and that the foreign cultures are 
but different aspects of the civilized way of life. 

This basic minority can be given the special and extra attention it 
requires and deserves through the medium of the club. In the classroom 
it is not possible to achieve this aim completely. The class is, of course, 
the recruiting field, where enlistments can be most readily made for club 
membership by arousing interest in the social aims of language learning. 
The club, however, is the specialized instrument for the cultivation of 
this interest and its development into knowledge that may become an 
active force in civic life. Later on as an adult citizen, the student of 
today will bring his influence to bear through some club or organization. 
School training in such club membership is therefore genuine education 
by doing. 

The language club makes its appeal to the more interested and better 
students; to those to whom the study of a foreign language is a revela- 
tion of human values. The student who by joining the language club 
manifests his sympathetic comprehension of, or at least a curiosity for 
the culture of, another human group, is the precious raw material out of 
which the foreign language teacher is to produce the intelligent citizen 
of a world-wide human civilization. And the foreign language club is the 
indispensable instrument at the service of the teacher who thus visualizes 
the deeper purpose of his work. Viewed thus, the study of foreign lan- 
guages is a vital element in education. Language teaching dedicated to 
such universal human needs as indicated above justifies its cost to the 
community. 


II. WHY A PAN AMERICAN CLUB? 


Club Work in the Spanish Department—In the preceding section 
foreign language clubs were treated in general terms as an important aid 
in effecting international understanding through education. The aim was 
to set up an ideal for this extracurricular activity—an ideal that would 
not only elevate their function in language teaching but would also con- 
fer upon language teaching itself the status of an indispensable necessity 
to a national community growing more conscious of international inter- 
dependence—economic, social, and cultural. 

While it is true that international understanding has long been con- 
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sidered as one of the aims of language teaching, it is fair to say that it 
is still regarded as a by-product of the main process of language learning. 
It seems to me that the profession’s attitude on this matter is due for a 
radical change. The evidence of our failure to make our students really 
learn the foreign language is overwhelming. The readjustment of aims, 
the scaling down of requirements, the simplification of syllabi—all bear 
testimony to this fact. In order that language courses may have a right 
to retain their place on the high-school curriculum it is imperative that 
they put greater emphasis on the far more universal aim, as well as the 
much more feasible objective—that of giving the students of the United 
States a better understanding of peoples and life abroad. 

Let us now turn our attention to the specific case of Spanish in the 
United States, where, it seems to the writer, this language has a very 
special and significant function to discharge. Whatever has been said 
before of foreign languages in general applies, of course, to Spanish 
also. Just like French, German, and Italian, Spanish, too, is the medium 
of expression for one of Europe’s oldest and richest national cultures. 
For those who know the story of Spain, there is no need to insist on this 
point beyond a mere mention of the fact. To inform the uninitiated or to 
convince those who would deny Spain any credit for cultural contribu- 
tions is not our present purpose and would lead us too far afield from 
the immediate objective. 

The work of making Spain known to our students has been greatly 
aided by the Spanish Club. Through the various activities it sponsors, 
the Peninsular background of the language we teach is a familiar scene 
to the mind’s eye of its youthful members. However, when we recall the 
existence of Spanish America, the need for some specialized attention to 
the New World phase of Hispanic civilization appears. The Spanish 
Club is the product of a tradition in the teaching of Spanish which pre- 
sented Spain not only as the motherland of the language and the culture 
created in it, but practically as their exclusive home. Latin America was 
a neglected region as far as the United States was concerned, and very 
little was known here, up to almost our day even, of the civilization of 
our own Spanish-speaking neighbors. Anglo- and Hispano-America con- 
tinued, long after political separation from Europe had become a fact, 
to orient their cultural life by European standards; to turn to the Old 
World as the Mecca of the true civilization; and in the meantime to 
ignore their own and each other’s native forces that were making for a 
new culture—an American one. 

This is no longer true. Both Americas have entered into the era of a 
national culture. However, in the United States we are still woefully 
uninformed of what is going on in this realm of Spanish-American life, 
though we must share the destinies of the Americas with our Hispanic 
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co-Americans. This special relationship, which is becoming ever clearer 
to all who study the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, calls for special 
activities in connection with the study of Spanish in this country, such 
as only a Pan American Club can provide. 

Spanish a New World Language.—Of all the foreign languages taught 
in the schools of this country, Spanish is the only one that is not an Old 
World language exclusively. As a matter of fact the Spanish-speaking 
population of the New World is larger than that of Europe, and the 
lower two-thirds of our hemisphere is predominantly Hispanic (Spanish 
in Spanish America; Portuguese in Brazil). The American aspiration 
toward a New World civilization is being expressed not only in English, 
but also in Spanish (and Portuguese, too, of course). Those who believe 
or feel that new human values are being forged in the New World— 
values that are the hope of humanity and may mark another stage in its 
cultural evolution—cannot fail to esteem the Spanish language as one of 
the media through which History will utter its new word. 

Spanish is thus to be regarded not merely as a key to an important 
compartment of European civilization, but as an indispensable comple- 
ment to our own life in America. Through it we of North America can 
approach the peoples of the other Americas, just as surely as they can 
get closer to an adequate understanding of us through English. It would 
be an error, fatal to good relations between the Americas, for us to assume 
that all that is necessary is for the others to learn English. 

Greater America: Its Unity—The United States is not all there is to 
America. The Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking Americas are also in- 
tegral parts of it. The people of Latin America are our co-Americans. 
They are just as proud of the name America as we are and call them- 
selves Americans. “Americanismo” is as great an ideal to them as “Amer- 
icanism” is to us. Their poets sing of America; the theme of their 
literature—to the extent that it has an individuality of its own—is 
America; and their aspiration is also to make of America the “land of 
the free.” 

There are undeniable differences between Anglo- and Hispano- 
America. But there is also a powerful bond of unity in their common 
vision of the world they would fashion for him who is the “forgotten 
man” in Europe. In the effort to make the “American Dream” come 
true, North and South America must join hands, if only to assure a 
peaceful development of the way of life of each. The prospect of a repeti- 
tion on this hemisphere of the holocaust known as European History may 
face us in reality some day, unless we educate ourselves and our succes- 
sors to think of a Greater America, united in the purpose of peace and 
friendship. 


Inter-American Relations: What Disturbs Them.—lInter-American 
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relations, though they should be helped by the factors considered above 
and by the many trade contacts between the Americas, are not as smooth 
as they ought to be. Even the most sanguine observer of the Greater 
America scene cannot deny that the waters are troubled. There is dis- 
trust of us in Latin America, not to speak of more unfriendly attitudes ; 
while in the United States there is an altogether too general tendency to 
look upon the other American republics as so many comic opera acts, or, 
in less generous moods, as groups lacking values worthy of our regard. 

That such ideas, whether current in North or Latin America, are 
entirely unfounded as a picture of either people as a whole does not have 
to be demonstrated to the few who know the facts. It is not true that all 
of us in this country are hungry concession-hunters, devoid of all ideals, 
because some of us have been guilty of greed. There must be a way of 
convincing our southern co-Americans that the story about the “Colossus 
of the North” is a fairy tale. Furthermore, we must realize that it is to 
our own interest as well as theirs to make ourselves better understood. 

Similarly we ought to dissipate the fog of ignorance and misinforma- 
tion that is beclouding our vision of the rest of America. The history of 
the twenty Latin-American republics should be studied by us as a part of 
the Story of America. Their urge to liberty and an autonomous life was 
partly inspired by our own achievement of nationhood. In those coun- 
tries, too, human masses are striving to realize in life the dream of human 
equality and the right to the pursuit of happiness. If they have not been 
as fortunate as we in their practical attainments, let us temper our judg- 
ment of their accomplishments with an understanding of the greater dif- 
ficulties that have lain in their path and which still make the road to their 
goal a rocky one. Such a study of their history will also reveal to us that 
in spite of the political and social turmoil the Latin Americans have been 
creative in many fields. They have produced a literature of rich and 
varied content; they have cultivated the fine arts, often achieving individ- 
uality of expression; they have made an enviable record in their studies 
of international law; and they have shown themselves capable of scaling 
the heights of thought in essay and criticism. 

It is the very widespread ignorance of these elementary truths about 
both North and Latin America that makes it possible for even isolated 
acts of injustice, inevitable in a world still far away from Isaiah’s vision, 
seriously to disturb inter-American relations to the point of threatening 
the future of peaceful civilization itself on this continent. 

The Cultural Approach to a Solution of the Inter-American Prob- 
lem.—The need for an inter-American rapprochement has long been rec- 
ognized by leaders in both Americas. Many attempts have been made to 
achieve this. Yet we are still as far away from the goal as ever. In spite 
of the initial sympathies between the two Americas—mutual sympathies 
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born in their struggles against an oppressive colonialism—they have been 
drifting farther and farther apart, almost in direct proportion to their 
growing physical proximity as a result of improved communications. It 
is evident that what confronts us on the inter-American scene is a spirit- 
ual alienation. This breach cannot be healed by either diplomacy or com- 
merce alone. The present situation exists despite the efforts of these 
forces to bridge the gap between the Americas. What is needed is an 
entirely new approach to the problem. It is a problem in human relation- 
ships. Human values, not those of trade; palpitating emotions, rather 
than diplomatic formalities, are the real issue between the Americas. 

On the Latin-American side there is no confidence in the official 
declarations of disinterested friendship made by this country. This may 
or may not appear in the diplomatic exchanges. As a rule, these are 
characterized by a sugary monotony of time-worn words and expressions. 
If you turn, however, to the utterances and writings of those who formu- 
late the thought and mold the sentiment of the people of Latin America, 
you will perceive a very different tune. And this tune is set to very dif- 
ferent words. The leitmotif is: Thou shalt not trust the Yankee! The 
Yankee is pictured as a clever, shrewd, and cunning ox'e, sans a human 
soul. He is therefore without any interest in the humas ‘ualities of other 
peoples. , 

To a very large extent we have contributed to this © iricature of our- 
selves. We have been grievously remiss in keeping our !'uman interest in 
the Latin Americans abreast of our material interests ''\ their countries. 
Hence the wrong impression they have of us. No peop!«s are more easily 
hurt in the pride they justly take in their cultural heritge than those of 
Spanish speech, and the fact that many Latin-America". nations are very 
small and weak in comparison with the United States has even aggravated 
the situation. This great disparity in size makes them ¢ven touchier, and 
in our “yanqui” brusqueness they seem to see contempt for them. They 
feel that if we really mean what we say about our friendship for them 
there ought to be a deeper concern in this country with their literature 
and history, with their culture and civilization, with their human values. 

If we really were as bad as they make us out to br, the present im- 
passe might well be a permanent feature in inter-American relations. But 
the truth is that there is just as little genuine understanding of us in 
Latin America. The unfortunate incidents in our diplomatic relations are 
not a true index of our national character. Furthermore, there is hope in 
the fact that we are not compelled to limit our defense to a mere denial 
of the charges against us. Fortunately there is an ample record of posi- 
tive evidence that establishes our contention that material interests are not 
paramount to all of us. On the positive side there stand to our credit 
laudable contributions to the study of Spanish-American and Portuguese- 
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American letters. Latin-American history is another cultural field in 
which North Americans have done notable work. In addition, recent 
years have witnessed a considerable growth in interest on the part of 
some of our leading writers of belles-lettres in Latin-American subjects. 
North Americans have not only written outstanding appreciative inter- 
pretations of the republics to the south but have enriched economics and 
sociology with serious and valuable studies of the life of our co-Ameri- 
cans. And while there is a tendency to regard our share in sanitation 
and construction work in Latin America as entirely due to selfish motives, 
North American genius as revealed in these works throws light on the 
intellectual and spiritual forces of our people which, if better known to 
Latin Americans, would be an assurance to them of our complete avail- 
ability for a happy cultural relationship with them. 

Our neglect of the culture of the rest of America is paralleled in each 
of the Latin-American countries. The Latin Americans themselves are 
among the severest critics of the cultural quarantine that characterizes 
the relations among their own peoples. In the place of a mutual cultural 
interest among the free nations of America, there has been a very general 
worship of European models by each of them in its own way. Only in 
recent years has this begun to be replaced by a growing recognition of 
the values America is creating in her own image. 

What the Teacher of Spanish Contributes ——This growing self-analy- 
sis and study in each of the Americas is now waiting for its logical 
complement: analysis and study of each other. However, if this effort is 
to prove effective in the solution of the inter-American problem as 
sketched above, the task of learning to know the other Americas must not 
be left entirely to the specialist. The cultural specialist cannot bring the 
desired rapprochement any closer than have the political or economic 
experts. It is the very absence of a mutual popular interest, nourished by 
facts instead of sensational fiction, that makes inter-American understand- 
ing so difficult, so seemingly hopeless to achieve. Knowledge of the 
Americas must be widely popularized in order to bring about the cultural 
approach advocated here. Only when such knowledge shall fill the land 
as water will there be harmony and brotherhood among the peoples of 
America. 

Such popularization is evidently the task of our public schools—and 
in this writer’s opinion, that of our secondary schools especially. Since 
our public schools have done such a creditable piece of work in Ameri- 
canization, why would they not be able to undertake the next step—Pan 
Americanization? The Pan Americanization referred to here is not to be 
confused in any way with an inflation of our national ego, with an imperi- 
alistic extension of our sway culturally over any portion of the other 
Americas. This program of educational Pan Americanization is to apply 
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only to ourselves, to our own schools, to our own student youth. Far 
from being aimed at preparing our youth for cultural aggression or con- 
quest in other lands, it would seek to enrich and deepen their own cul- 
tural experience, and in that way the spiritual life of our country, by 
helping them to know, understand, and appreciate the culture of the other 
Americas. 

The most immediately available means toward this end is, of course, 
the Spanish class, where the language of eighteen of the American re- 
publics is taught. There can be no question about the principle that the 
greatest amount of lasting good and value to be achieved through the 
teaching of any foreign language is the development of the international 
attitude, of an international mindedness. What a splendid opportunity the 
Spanish class offers to realize this objective! And what a great service 
the teacher of Spanish can render to America, North and South, by 
making his classroom the home of this ideal, by infusing into his instruc- 
tion in the language the human element it verbalizes, by vitalizing his 
subject with interest in a throbbing, living, and growing culture of mil- 
lions of other Americans. The enthusiastic language teacher—the one 
who becomes completely identified with the spirit of his calling while he 
is ministering to the young minds in his charge—finds the way in which 
to combine the language material with its cultural content, so that the lat- 
ter is not a superimposed enamel, but becomes the very soul of the 
subject-matter. 

The Pan American Club—A More Far-Reaching Instrument.—Such 
is the noble contribution to a noble cause that the teacher of Spanish can 
make and has been making in many instances. But it is quite evident that 
the Spanish classes can reach very few of our high-school students. It 
is also evident that no one else is adequately equipped to do this work, 
not even the teachers of American history, for unfortunately that subject 
does not yet include the recorded past and present of all of America. 

How then can the goal—popularization of knowledge of the other 
Americas—be reached without curricular changes difficult to make? The 
writer calls attention to the Pan American Club as a special and separate 
organization, enjoying guidance and help from the Spanish department. 
Nothing short of a well-planned and thoroughly organized effort will do. 
The Pan American Club can be made a fact in every high school without 
any serious inconvenience or difficulty. It simply requires the will to do it. 

Will the Pan American Club, however, attract students not taking 
Spanish and thus make it possible to popularize the knowledge it is to 
offer them? It will, if conducted in English. There must be no language 
barrier in this work. The need of inter-American understanding is too 
crying to limit it to those who are equipped to get it through Spanish. 
This is another reason why a special club is necessary. The traditional 
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Spanish Club need not be abandoned; yet it will not be duplicated. If 
anything, the Pan American Club will help to generalize interest in His- 
panic studies by reaching many students who otherwise would never 
come in contact with things Spanish. It is not too much to expect that in 
a large number of cases membership in an interesting Pan American 
Club will provide an intelligent motive for electing Spanish as a subject. 
Thus the Pan American student movement can in time become one of the 
most effective educational as well as dignified types of publicity in behalf 
of Spanish studies in this country. 

The suggestion to use English as the official language of the Pan 
American Club is based on the success achieved by what is the country’s 
largest and most active chain of such clubs, the Pan American Student 
League of New York, functioning in the high schools and other educa- 
tional institutions of that city. 

That the Pan American Club comes definitely within the scope of the 
Spanish department can hardly be questioned. Teachers of Spanish must 
recognize their special function—yes, their mission in our national edu- 
cation. Pan Americanization in the best sense of the word belongs in the 
schools, where it has no axe to grind, no private gains to pursue, no 
ulterior interests to promote. An effective program of educational Pan 
Americanism carried out in the schools will go a long way toward healing 
the breach between the Americas, by voicing those cultural sentiments 
and ideals of our people and country that are so little known in Latin 
America. In addition, the Spanish-teaching profession cannot serve its 
own interests better than by thus measuring up to its tremendous poten- 
tialities as an indispensable instrumentality in improved inter-American 
relations. 


III. ORGANIZING A PAN AMERICAN CLUB 


The Practical Procedure-—Having reviewed in the preceding sections 
the ideological groundwork for a Pan American student n.»vement in the 
high schools, we now approach the consideration of the practical work 
involved in organizing such a club and conducting it. This section, deal- 
ing with the method of starting it, is followed by one in which its activi- 
ties are discussed. 

Here attention should be called to the fact that the contents of this and 
the next section summarize the experience of the writer gained in such 
club work in the high schools of New York. There the Pan American 
Student League of New York, originating in October, 1930, is now 
actively functioning among the students through its forty-three chapters 
with a total membership of over four thousand boys and girls, represent- 
ing forty senior high schools, one junior high school, a city college, and 
the alumni of the school clubs. 
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In view of the fact that the discussion is based exclusively on this 
experience, the material here presented is offered as the result of one 
experiment—a fairly extensive one to be sure—rather than as an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the subject. It is sincerely hoped that the ideas suggested 
in these pages may not only be of some value to other teachers, but may 
also help to stir a general discussion of the matter. Similar work is suc- 
cessfully being done in other parts of the country, notably in Texas, 
California, and Florida. If this humble attempt encourages other and 
perhaps abler expositions of Pan American Club activities, it will have 
served a good purpose. 

Teacher-Initiated Clubs—lIn high schools having an independent 
Spanish department there should be no difficulty in starting a club. It is 
to be hoped that the chairman’s major interest is in Spanish—a condition 
not always found where heads of foreign language departments are 
licensed in modern languages rather than in one specialty. One step closer 
to the ideal situation is the presence of some one in the department who 
knows Latin America or some portion of it at first hand. 

Wherever such a favorable combination of circumstances exists, if 
the idea has not as yet occurred to any one, a mere suggestion of a Pan 
American Club should be sufficient to assure its formation. As a new 
venture, and one which at first appears to be in competition with the 
existing Spanish Club, it may need a little nursing in the beginning. On 
the one hand the teachers and on the other the students, as prospective 
members, will have to be given a clear understanding of the purpose and 
program of this new organization within their department. It is especially 
important to remove all misconceptions as to the duplication of club 
work, for, as was shown in Section II, there is really none at all. 

In conveying this message to the teachers as well as the students, the 
chairman’s co-operation is essential and effective. Either before or after 
selecting the faculty leader of the club, as may be more feasible in each 
particular case, the chairman can render a service by devoting a part of 
a departmental meeting to the presentation of this new activity, discussing 
its general educational significance and its special value to the department, 
not omitting to point out the clear duty of the teacher of Spanish as the 
most logical standard bearer of the Pan American ideal. This procedure 
may be one method of selecting the faculty leader, by stimulating the re- 
sponse of the most interested. If the club leader has already been chosen, 
this teacher should outline his plans before his colleagues and show them 
how they may co-operate with him to make the new undertaking a suc- 
cess. This may be likened to a sales talk by the manager to his staff. 
With a first-hand knowledge of what the new club is and aims to do, the 
teachers can inform their pupils and help to kindle their interest. 

In the case of the schools where Spanish is combined with another 
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language into one department or occupies the position of an appendix to 
it under the supervision of a chairman but slightly interested in the sub- 
ject, the initiative will clearly have to come from a teacher of Spanish. 
If for no other motive but that of professional or self-interest, a teacher 
of Spanish so situated should undertake the establishment of a Pan Ameri- 
can Club. This club introduces the student of Spanish and his friend who 
is not yet taking the subject to the real vitamins of Hispanic studies— 
the civilization that is growing in the vast Spanish-American area of our 
own hemisphere. There is a potent appeal to the imaginative minds of 
youth in the untold thrills of the majestic drama unfolding to the south 
of us—a drama that is as inspiring and exciting as the story of our own 
advance westward to the conquest of a continent and a role of leadership 
in the world. It is a prospect that must compel the interest of any citizen 
of the United States. 

The chairman, if he is fair-minded in his attitude toward the lan- 
guages under his supervision, will, of course, gladly co-operate with his 
teacher of Spanish who is planning to enrich the pupil interest in his sub- 
ject through this new activity. Whether one’s cultural preferences favor 
Spanish or not, there can be no doubt about an educator’s duty in the 
matter of helping to improve inter-American relations. 

Student-Initiated Clubs.—Very early in the history of the Pan Ameri- 
can Club work in New York there appeared the encouraging and gratify- 
ing phenomenon of student initiative in forming such clubs. As a matter 
of fact, the very first chapter of the New York League, the Pan Ameri- 
can Club of the James Monroe High School, during the first year of its 
existence inspired students of another school to undertake a similar activ- 
ity. In this case the influence was exerted by example rather than precept. 
Members of the James Monroe club revealed their deep interest and the 
pleasure their new work had brought them in casual conversations with 
their friends who were attending the other school. The latter were so 
impressed that they proceeded to ask for such a club in their own institu- 
tion. It is of course possible to include among the activities of a success- 
ful club the propagation of the club idea, by design, in other schools in 
the city or near-by towns. This, too, was done in New York, and will be 
discussed in the next section. 

There is hardly any need to add that such student initiative should 
receive the most cordial welcome from the teachers to whom the students 
apply for assistance in realizing their wish. The highest and most flatter- 
ing reward to which any teacher can look forward is such definite proof 
that his efforts have succeeded in planting a fruit-bearing seed in the 
most precious soil to be cultivated. The students constituting themselves 
such an organizing committee should be shown genuine appreciation of 
their efforts, so that their cultural interest may grow in their own esti- 
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mation. Their request for leadership and guidance should be granted not 
as a concession but as a willing association in work of importance. The 
laudable attitude they thus reveal, the tendency toward self-improvement 
that they disclose by seeking a new intellectual and social interest, every 
teacher worthy of the name will be happy to foster and nurture. 

The Faculty Leader's Réle-—The organization work, of course, will 
be mainly the faculty leader’s task. As an innovation in the department’s 
extracurricular activities, it will require all available publicity means in 
its service—assembly announcements, neighborhood newspapers in larger 
towns, the mimeograph, the departmental bulletin board and publication, 
the school paper, etc. Naturally the first students to appeal to for mem- 
bership in the new club are those of the Spanish classes. There the inter- 
est is most direct, and an immediate response may be expected. The call 
should be issued to them through their recitation teachers, who should be 
supplied with a sufficient number of mimeographed prospectuses of the 
Pan American Club for distribution. Such a circular should give, in 
addition to the club’s name, leader’s name, date and place of first meeting, 
a brief but comprehensive explanation of the significance of the club’s 
name and also as detailed a program of activities as the faculty leader 
has been able to prepare. It is very advisable to include a reference to the 
successful records of similar organizations in other schools, cities, and 
states to indicate to the prospective members the popularity of the idea 
among their fellow-students elsewhere. 

From the very start it is worth while to stress the student character 
of this club work. The first step in this direction is to include the names 
of several students as signers of the mimeographed call for members. 
Where a club is being organized at the request of students, these should, 
of course, figure very prominently in the literature issued. Otherwise, the 
faculty leader should begin by forming such a student organization com- 
mittee, for which able, well-spoken, and popular students are to be se- 
lected. However, the sounder qualities of character and ability must not 
be sacrificed to superficial popularity. The Pan American Club is in no 
sense an appeal to the crowd. Neither is it an exclusive organization. If 
it has any value at all, it is as a builder of an all-American civic charac- 
ter. It must, of course, begin with its individual members. 

The importance of student activity should always be uppermost in the 
faculty leader’s mind. The most successful leader will himself be least 
occupied with the actual execution of the various tasks that an active club 
usually finds awaiting its attention or creates for itself. The faculty 
leader should repose executive responsibility in his student members to the 
fullest possible extent, though he may be ever ready to step in and save 
the situation when it demands his personal intervention. The members 
must soon develop the feeling that unless they do it nothing will be done. 
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Their leader is there to help and guide them. They should not even rely 
too much on him for suggestions. Their rdle is not to be the tool of the 
leader. It is their own personalities and abilities that must express them- 
selves through the club work. They must build up the habit of initiating 
activities, planning programs, finding the best means to realize their plans, 
rather than be dependent on the leader. Enjoyment derived from club 
membership comes not from passive contemplation, as in the case of an 
audience at the theater, but from active participation in what is transpir- 
ing in the organization. 

The faculty leader’s real rdle is not only easier and more pleasant but 
also vastly more effective if he succeeds in inducing in his club members 
a sense of responsibility and a readiness to assume it. Under no circum- 
stances should he preside at meetings. The less he appears on the club’s 
programs as a participant the better. His availability for such purposes 
obviates the need for any effort on the part of the members to think up 
good programs and negotiate with outside persons to appear before the 
club. This alone affords the members valuable opportunities to make con- 
tacts with interesting people either by personal interview or corre- 
spondence. 

From the foregoing description of the faculty leader’s rdle it should 
not be inferred that it is a negative one: that he merely must keep out of 
the way of the able club members who can do things. It cannot be em- 
phasized too much that the faculty leader of any school club, and par- 
ticularly of a Pan American Club, should not be regarded by others, nor 
should he regard himself, as a chaperon, whose presence is for the sake of 
complying with a school by-law or regulation. He must be a leader. This 
presupposes not only a personality gifted with the essence of leadership, 
but also the preparation of that personality for the specific type of leader- 
ship required in inter-American cultural work. Any teacher with expe- 
rience in club work could supervise the procedure common to all school 
organizations. However, unless the teacher in charge of a Pan American 
Club is himself a student of inter-American affairs, he will not be able to 
supply the required guidance. A faculty leader of a Pan American Club 
should, of course, keep abreast of current events—political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural—in both Americas, with special attention to such as 
mirror inter-American relations. But to appreciate these contemporary 
phenomena and to be able to interpret them to the members of his club or 
to direct their own researches into those fields, he must possess a knowl- 
edge of their historical as well as environmental background. 

It therefore becomes clear that the faculty leader who would take his 
role seriously as an educator’s duty must himself be a seeker of self- 
improvement in the field. Incidentally it may be pointed out that not only 
will his club work gain in value, but he will inevitably, as a result of his 
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own better understanding, become a force for an inter-American rap- 
prochement in his circle. Given several thousand such enthusiastic and 
informed leaders in this country, it is hard to overestimate the salutary 
changes in inter-American attitudes that would soon begin to be recorded! 
Given the will to do it, it need not be a dream! 

The Wide Base of the Membership Pyramid.—It was said above that 
the students of the Spanish classes were the first logical prospects for 
membership in the Pan American Club. This does not assume by any 
means that they will have any very clear ideas about the problem of Pan 
Americanism or that they already understand the importance of inter- 
American relations. It is merely a hope that the geographical term, Latin 
America, will have a fairly definite meaning to them. They will need just 
as much enlightenment as other students who have never been in a Span- 
ish class. But as their class work has already made them familiar at least 
with the names of the Spanish-speaking countries in the New World, they 
will more readily see the reasonableness of the invitation to become a 
member of the new Pan American Club. 

The membership, however, is not to be limited to students of Spanish. 
Indeed, it must not be allowed to continue so exclusively. Let us not for- 
get that the aim of the Pan American student movement is to broadcast 
information among our growing citizens about our sister republics and 
our relations with them. To accomplish this, the Pan American Club must 
go after students in all departments of the school, seeking to interest them 
in its work. This should be done in a planned and organized way just as 
soon as the club has been set on its way. The movement feels it has a 
message to bring to each and every North American student for the sake 
of a better America. There is no language barrier to keep anyone out, 
and it makes its appeal to young North Americans as such, and not as 
students of Spanish. It hopes to reverse the order by making interest in 
the countries and peoples a motive for the study of their language by those 
who feel they can profit from such work. 

The suggestion to extend the membership campaign to include all stu- 
dents of the school should not be interpreted as inter-departmental im- 
perialism. On the contrary, experience in New York has brought to light 
the splendid possibilities of co-operation among the departments—an op- 
portunity which was gladly seized by all concerned in every high school 
in that city. The departments of social sciences, art, and music found the 
Pan American Club a valuable ally. A very large portion of the activities, 
as will be pointed out in more detail in the next section, of almost all the 
clubs in New York were planned and carried out in co-operation with at 
least one other department. This can be done everywhere else. As a 
result of this practice the Pan American Clubs soon became the most 
widely known organizations in the New York high schools. Their popu- 
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larity was reflected in the student publications, which found it necessary to 
allot them an unusual amount of space. Thus by working together with 
other departments and their clubs, they not only came to the attention of a 
very large number of students but succeeded in drawing members from 
all sections of the schools. 

The First Meeting—It is very essential that the initial meeting, at 
which the club is to be organized, should be a success both in attendance 
and activity. At this very first gathering the atmosphere should be 
charged with action to imbue the students with the feeling that they are 
privileged to become the charter members of what promises to be a real, 
living, and doing club. In addition, they must have the idea conveyed to 
them that they are initiating not just one more club in their school but 
that they are helping to make history in student civic activity. 

To achieve such an effective opening meeting, plans for it must be 
laid with care. First of all the program requires thoughtful preparation. 
Without a definite order of business and arrangements for students to 
start and carry on the discussion, the meeting is likely to go into a stale- 
mate. Here the organizing committee comes in for yeoman service. Its 
members choose from among their number a chairman, who is also to call 
the first meeting to order. He in turn appoints temporary subcommittees 
to handle the various preparations. These should include committees on 
Program, Publicity, Speakers’ Bureau, Decoration, and Membership. 

The Program Committee draws up the order of business for the first 
meeting, providing among other things for reports from the chairman of 
each subcommittee. With the help and advice of the faculty leader, the 
chairman prepares an address outlining the aim of the new club, explain- 
ing its raison d’étre and sketching the activities it proposes to inaugurate. 
The preceding section may be of use in this connection as a source for an 
answer to the question, Why a Pan American Club? that will naturally 
be uppermost in the minds of the assembled students. This opening ad- 
dress strikes the keynote of the meeting. If the faculty leader judge it 
advisable, he or a member of the history department may amplify the 
picture presented by the chairman’s address with a brief and concise re- 
view of the history of the Pan American idea and movement. The nature 
of this talk will depend, of course, on the age and type of students con- 
cerned. Its purpose is to make them see the real significance of the 
undertaking. 

The attendance will naturally be determined by the amount of advance 
publicity and its effectiveness. The Publicity Committee must canvass all 
available means and use them. Advance notices in the school and depart- 
mental papers, attractive posters on classroom and corridor bulletin 
boards, circulars distributed in Spanish classes, are some of the methods 
that can be applied in all schools. If local conditions make others pos- 
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sible, they will, of course, be employed. The members of this committee 
subdivide these various duties to assure specialized attention to each. One 
undertakes to write up the newspaper notices; another prepares mimeo- 
graphed posters; others letter several large signs in attractive colors. 
The committeemen either do this work themselves or obtain the co-opera- 
tion of friends able to render such assistance. 

This committee’s work is supplemented by that of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. From the assembly platform and in the Spanish classes oral an- 
nouncement of the new club’s first meeting is made by the members of 
this Bureau. In the classes this should be done twice: on the day preced- 
ing the meeting and on the meeting day itself. 

To take advantage of the response these aural and visual appeals may 
be stimulating, the Membership Committee is meanwhile busily at work 
pledging students to attend the first meeting. The committee should re- 
quest the help of the teachers in this. In each Spanish class the instructor 
may distribute mimeographed forms on which the students sign a declara- 
tion of their intention to attend. If this form is provided with a coupon 
for the student to keep, the latter will serve as a memo of the appoint- 
ment. This does not pledge the signer to membership, but merely to be 
present. The meeting program must be sufficiently impressive to make 
him a member. 

To complete the preparations properly, some attention must be given 
to the decoration of the meeting room. A Pan American atmosphere 
should greet the initial gathering. Inexpensive sets of flags of the twenty- 
one American republics can easily be obtained. They are not only colorful 
but inspiring. Of course, there should be at least one large general wall 
map of Latin America. To this can be added a display of Latin-American 
views. This requires time and effort. But a successful opening meeting 
is worth the effort. 

Everything is now in readiness for the first meeting. It should also 
be the occasion on which to set the precedent of general participation at 
each session, if only with a question. Discussion, therefore, should fol- 
low the opening address even if arranged for in advance. After receiving 
the committee reports, the meeting passes to the business of organization. 
It elects a temporary administration to hold office until its successor is 
chosen in accordance with the provisions of the constitution to be framed 
and adopted. 

The provisional president appoints a Constitutional Committee to draft 
the document, which is submitted at the following meeting for considera- 
tion. In addition to any new committees the meeting may want, those in 
charge of preparations for the first meeting should be continued. How- 
ever, as many of those present as possible should be added in order to 
enlist them in activity immediately. 
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A model constitution for a Pan American Club, based on that used by 
the club at DeWitt Clinton High School of New York, was published in 
HisPania for February, 1932 (pp. 68-69). 


IV. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE PAN AMERICAN CLUB 


Approaching the Aim.—The activities of the Pan American Club 
constitute the channels of approach to its goal. Its aim, briefly stated, is 
to help to bring about a sincere inter-American friendship by promoting 
an understanding of Latin America among our students. This movement 
should in no way be confused with propaganda organizations. It is a 
purely educational effort, and this student movement partakes of the 
nature of propaganda only in so far as all education is propaganda. 
Neither is its program of internationalism one of de-Americanization. 
The internationalism of the Pan American student movement corresponds 
to a code of good manners in relations among individuals. No person 
whose behavior reveals consideration for others or a social sense would 
be accused of undermining his own personality. Similarly, there is no 
contradiction whatsoever between genuine patriotism and a well-developed 
sense of international sociality. 

The activities to be discussed in the following paragraphs by no means 
exhaust all the possibilities. They represent what has actually been done 
by the chapters of the Pan American Student League of New York. As 
such they have been tested by experience and found effective in achieving 
the purpose of the movement. There is no doubt that the ingenuity of 
other teacher and student workers in this field may devise other types, if 
they have not yet done so. 

The Members’ Meeting.—The preceding section emphasized the wide 
base of the membership pyramid. This subdivision deals with the pyra- 
mid’s apex: the active minority that is the dynamic force of the club. It 
is typical of all organizations that their work is really carried on by a 
small number. The vast majority adhere in principle to its program, give 
it their moral and even financial support, but either cannot find the time 
or lack the ability to participate personally. Thus while the Pan American 
Club must seek to reach as many students as possible with its message, 
the working group will be small. For the sake of efficiency it is even 
desirable that it should be so. 

The members’ meeting, coming regularly once a week or at least every 
other week, is the gathering of the active workers. At these sessions the 
club’s business is transacted, its policies and activities planned. But that 
is not their only purpose. This group represents the students most deeply 
interested in inter-American affairs. It should be the duty of the Program 
Committee to arrange, in consultation with the faculty leader, a schedule 
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of talks, debates, or readings by students on pertinent topics. Musical 
numbers are very much in place, and may be accompanied by explanations 
of the different national types of this art in Latin America. 

Occasionally there should be a lecture by the faculty leader. Such 
talks should lead to study by the members with a view to further discus- 
sion by them of the same subject. The faculty leader, of course, should 
always be ready to offer suggestions, corrections, or amplifications of re- 
marks made by members. In other words, this meeting should be an 
informal discussion club—informal in its procedure, but not haphazard in 
the choice of topics. Best results are obtained from a definitely outlined 
program, resembling a course of study. It need not be inflexible. Changes 
found necessary can always be made. Neither does it preclude considera- 
tion of current events, though they do not happen according to any set 
program. As a matter of fact, a Current Events Committee should be a 
standing body to keep the club informed at all times. 

There are many sources for topics of Latin-American political, social, 
economic, and literary history. The World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Massachusetts, publishes and is glad to supply a bibliography of leading 
works on Latin-American history and inter-American relations. Each of 
the books listed by it has a very rich bibliography of both English and 
Spanish books. A basic work in one volume and the most recent publica- 
tion at the date of this writing is Professor Mary Wilhelmine Williams’ 
The People and Politics of Latin America. For literary history the en- 
cyclopedic work in English is still Dr. Alfred Coester’s A Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America. A very fine interpretation of the spirit of 
Brazilian letters and an appreciation of their leading exponents are to be 
found in a volume by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, Brazilian Literature. The Pan 
American Union, in Washington, D.C., through its Division for Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, under the able direction of its chief, Miss Heloise 
Brainerd, furnishes very valuable bibliography on all phases of Pan 
Americanism, the history of the nations of the New World, their litera- 
ture, art, biography, etc. 

To this meeting may also be invited other members of the faculty. The 
departments of Spanish, history, natural science, art, music, and even 
English can supply most interesting talks on subjects of direct concern to 
a Pan American Club. In addition, there are almost everywhere teachers 
who have been to a Latin-American country on a vacation trip. First- 
hand accounts of their experiences always interest the youthful listener. 
Very frequently such travelers have motion-picture films or slides of 
scenes visited by them, or they may have brought back native articles— 
the realia for which we are all so eager. 

What was said of decorations in connection with the first meeting 
applies, of course, to all subsequent ones. The club’s room should bear 
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clear evidence of the nature of the organization. More is said about deco- 
rative material in the subdivision on the bulletin board. 

The Open Meeting..—This will accommodate the wide base of the 
pyramid. The open meetings, which are held not more frequently than 
once a month, are the gala occasions on the club’s calendar. For them 
a large lecture hall or music room, with a platform, or even the audi- 
torium is indicated. The program must be such as will attract a capacity 
audience. 

In this connection the importance of effective publicity work—both 
before and after—must be recalled. Advance notices as well as reports 
should be inserted in the school publication and sent out to the large 
dailies and neighborhood papers. The latter not only enhances the 
chances of success but serves as a stimulus to students in other schools. 
As it also informs the parents and other newspaper readers, the student 
movement becomes a greater force for inter-American good will. Expe- 
rience in New York proves this amply, as one of the city’s leading morn- 
ing papers, the Herald Tribune, devoted a special editorial to the local 
Pan American Student League as a result of the frequent reports of its 
work in the press. 

It is good practice to feature a guest speaker or artist at each open 
meeting. Interest is greatly stimulated by contact with prominent people 
outside of the schools. The availability of such visitors depends, of course, 
upon the location of the school. Wherever there are kindred Pan Ameri- 
can organizations for adults or associations devoted to international 
friendship, relations should be established with them. Latin-American 
consulates, societies of Latin Americans, steamship and air lines serving 
Latin-American points, cable companies, other schools, especially colleges, 
and even business firms can be called upon for speakers, motion-picture 
films, slides, musicians, and realia of all sorts. 

The open-meeting program may also include dramatic and musical 
presentations by students. They may be the occasion of exchange of 
programs with other clubs in the same and other schools. Treated as 
festive events held in suitably decorated quarters, they help considerably 
to arouse enthusiasm, gain new adherents, and deepen interest. 

The Pan American Assembly.—There should be two a year. Both the 
fall and spring terms offer most appropriate occasions. December 17 is 
the anniversary day of the death of Simén Bolivar, the great prophet of 
the Pan American ideal. April 14 has been set aside by presidential procla- 
mation in all the American republics as Pan American Day, dedicated to 
the hope of all-American solidarity. It is the duty as well as the opportu- 
nity of the Pan American Club to observe both dates by means of special 
assembly programs. At least on these two occasions the whole student 
body of the school should be made aware through appropriate addresses, 
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music, and dramatics of the community of aspirations and ideology of the 
whole hemisphere which finds expression in the term Americanism. 

Pan American Day is fast becoming an institution in school celebra- 
tions throughout the country. The New York high schools have virtually 
expanded it into a Pan American month, as often school schedules do not 
permit celebrations on the official date. These programs reach their climax 
in a joint celebration held by the clubs of all the high schools in the city 
in co-operation with the Pan American Society in one of the leading 
metropolitan hotels. The Pan American Society is the generous host, 
placing such magnificent facilities at the League’s disposal. 

The Latin-American Bulletin Board.—This is a continuous activity 
of the club. It should occupy a prominent corridor location where the 
school traffic streams by between classes. A Bulletin Board Committee, 
whose names appear on the board, is in charge of it. The entire club 
membership co-operates with the committee in the gathering of the dis- 
play material. From the daily newspaper to the special magazine devoted 
to inter-Americanism, from the picture post card and postage stamp to 
the large tourist poster—every type of illustrative material is of value. 

The Pan American Union publishes a booklet of color reproductions 
of the flags and coats of arms of the twenty-one republics. These pages, 
duly imprinted, make a very splendid decoration. The consulates and of- 
fices of foreign tourist commissions will also help out. Steamship com- 
panies are glad to furnish illustrated booklets, maps of their routes, etc. 

Current events should be featured through important headlines clipped 
from newspapers, and pictures, of course. The bulletin board can also 
serve to arouse interest in the current meeting. A display of material on 
the country to be discussed or to whose nationals the guest speaker or 
artist belongs is very helpful and timely. 

The Scrap Book.—The varied content of a Latin-American scrap 
book makes it easy to divide the work among a large number of members. 
In fact, there should be a set of scrap books. First is the log of the club 
itself. Its contents: all announcements and circulars; letters received from 
prominent Pan Americanists, kindred organizations, and members of the 
Latin-American diplomatic and consular corps; a copy of the constitution ; 
autographs of guest speakers and artists; clippings of reports in news- 
papers and school publications, etc. Such a book embodies the tradition 
of the club as it develops term after term. 

Each Latin-American country is entitled to an individual scrap book. 
In it appear newspaper and magazine clippings of articles and illustra- 
tions and copies of all papers prepared by members on topics concerning 
the particular country. If so desired, these writings may be assembled 
in separate scrap books, keeping a special collection of papers on general 
subjects. 
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Such sets of scrap books can make valuable and interesting additions 
to the school library, in which they may be set aside as the nucleus of a 
Pan American division. The Spanish department can co-operate by offer- 
ing prizes for the best books each term. When preserved, they give a 
continuity to the work of a school club, whose membership is in the very 
nature of things transient. 

The Latin-American Exhibit—This may become a very ambitious 
undertaking if a sufficient variety of realia can be obtained. Some New 
York schools having special exhibition salons with museum cases have 
made records in this activity. Such exhibitions have run as long as a 
month and attracted visitors from all parts of the city. The exhibits were 
loaned by students, teachers, their friends, Pan American organizations, 
Latin-American consulates and chambers of commerce, travel and cable 
companies, and importers. Valuable art objects came from museums, 
private homes, and the collections of explorers and archaeologists who 
had worked in Latin America. 

The extent to which this can be done will be determined by local 
conditions in each school. The writer supervised two such exhibits and 
knows their value at first hand. The club members learn a great deal in 
the very labeling of the exhibits and their assortment for display. The 
students visit the exhibit eagerly and enjoy seeing the things of which 
they have heard or which they had seen only illustrated in textbooks. 

The following details about the exhibition arranged by the Pan Ameri- 
can Club of DeWitt Clinton High School may be helpful suggestions. 
The Exhibition Committee prepared and canvassed a long list of pros- 
pective exhibitors either by personal interview or by mail. On receipt 
of replies a cross-reference card index was made listing each exhibitor in 
three different ways: alphabetically, according to the country represented 
by the exhibit, and according to type of material loaned. The alphabetical 
card indicated under what country and type the exhibitor contributed. 
The Printing Department co-operated by supplying tags bearing the club’s 
name as sponsor of the Latin-American Exhibition. Exhibitor’s name and 
description of article were entered in the proper places. The Poster and 
Illustrators’ clubs of the Art Department provided beautifully designed 
placards. 

As the exhibit ran a month (April, 1932), a special day was set aside 
for each Latin-American republic in alphabetical order. The consuls and 
other nationals of these republics visited on their respective days. An- 
other feature was a series of visits of student delegations from Pan 
American clubs in other schools. So varied and instructive were the 
exhibits gathered from a large number of sources that many departments 
of the school arranged visits by entire classes during recitation periods. 

The exhibit consisted of fourteen sections: Art; Pre-Colombian An- 
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tiquity; Commerce; Industry; Mining; Native Costumes; Publications; 
Education ; Agriculture; Government ; Communications ; Amusements and 
Sports; Racial Types; Homes, Villages, Domestic Life. 

The Pan-American Library.—To see that Pan American subjects are 
well represented among the books of the school library is clearly in the 
interest of the club. Arrangements can be made with the librarian to set 
aside a corner or a number of shelves to be known as the Pan American 
Library. In one of the New York schools the library has devoted to this 
purpose one of the special reading rooms, which is fittingly decorated. 
There students and teachers can find copies of the leading newspapers and 
magazines of Latin America, geographical and historical atlases, pictorial 
albums, Pan American publications appearing in this country, as well as 
books in Spanish and English on inter-American affairs. 

The Latin-American publications are obtained through the courtesy 
of the United States representatives of their publishers and also from 
Pan American organizations. Latin-American consulates often donate 
books on their respective countries and will gladly put a club on their 
mailing lists to receive publications issued by or through them. 

A Club Publication—A club bulletin, published regularly, is one of 
the best means of arousing and sustaining interest. In addition to provid- 
ing another medium of self-expression for the members, it acts as a 
unifying force. The Pan American Student League of New York issued 
a printed monthly bulletin of news and opinion, The Pan American Stu- 
dent. Besides this city-wide organ, several clubs, notably the Alumni 
Chapter, have been mimeographing their individual bulletins. 

A Club Emblem.—All who have done any club work realize the value 
of a representative emblem that the members can wear. It is a great aid 
in creating club spirit and increasing membership. The clubs in New 
York have devised such a club pin, enameled in the combined national 
colors of the American republics and bearing the inscription, “Pan Ameri- 
can Student League.” As its color scheme is significant of the inter- 
American ideal and the city’s name does not appear on it, it may be of 
use to clubs everywhere. Inquiries may be directed to the writer at De- 
Witt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway and Navy Avenue, New 
York City. 

JosHua Hocustein, Executive Director 
The Pan American Student League of New York 


[Note. The writer expresses his gratitude to: Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools of New York, for his 
valued reading of Section I, which he published in High Points, edited by him; 
and Mr. Philip Leonard Green, Adviser on Inter-American Relations to the 
All-Nations Association, for his reading of the complete manuscript and his 
many helpful suggestions. ] 














THE CRISIS 


The difficulties which confront teachers of Spanish derive from 
the general crisis in education in the United States. Hispanta offers 
to the members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
a few excerpts from speeches, resolutions, and other material which 
may afford argument or comfort according as each individual as- 
sumes an active or passive attitude at this time. 

We teachers of Spanish need to realize that we are involved in a 
situation which may prove to be a lapse into barbarism. Chicago has 
already closed its junior colleges. Elsewhere Chambers of Commerce 
are crying for the closing of free high schools. Therefore, when we 
lift our voices against the exclusion of Spanish from the curriculum, 
we are doing our part to uphold culture and civilization. 

The attacks of barbarism had made such inroads on the member- 
ship of our Association that the following questionnaire was mailed 
about September 1 to those persons who had dropped away. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
This questionnaire forms part of an organized effort by the American 

Association of Teachers of Spanish, in collaboration with other foreign 

language agencies, to maintain the position of the modern foreign lan- 

guages in the public school curriculum. Its purpose is to survey the status 
of Spanish in localities where evidences of difficulty exist. Will you kindly 

co-operate by returning the inclosed copy at an early date in order that a 

report of results may be published in the October issue of H1ispANnra? 

1. To what extent has the teaching of Spanish been reduced in your com- 
munity ? 

2. Would an official appeal on the part of the A.A.T.S. to local school 
authorities, Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Ministerial Associa- 
tion, or P.T.A. assist in arousing sentiment for the retention of 
Spanish? If so, please specify names and addresses. 

3. To what extent have salaries been reduced in your community ? 

4. Have any of the following conditions been responsible for your drop- 
ping membership in the A.A.T.S.? 

a. loss of position -.....-......-.-.--- 

b. reduction in salary .............-...-.- 

c. non-payment of salary ...................- 
_ d. transfer to another teaching subject 

e. other reasons .....-.....----.-- : 

5. May we count on your support in the present campaign through a re- 
newal of membership by next December? 
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The replies were not so numerous as had been hoped. Possibly 
the recipients of the questionnaire needed to save the price of a post- 
age stamp as reduction in salary or loss of position accounted for a 
very large percentage of those who did explain their defection. Con- 
densing typical answers under the heads in the questionnaire we get 
this information. 

1. There is some reduction in teaching Spanish. Philadelphia re- 
ports Spanish as no longer required in the commercial course. A 
Michigan normal school has dropped practice teaching in Spanish; 
hence a reduction in the number of pupils who study the language. 
In some localities more German causes less Spanish. 

2. The idea of addressing letters to influential persons was highly 
commended and many names were received. 

3. Salary reductions run from 10 per cent to 53 per cent, with an 
average around 20 per cent. 

4. Loss of position and various miscellaneous reasons account for 
dropping membership. 

5. Many promises to come back into the fold were received. 

There lingers in some minds the wrong idea that HispPanra is 
just a pedagogical periodical for which they pay $2.00 annually. 
This is entirely erroneous. HIsPaANta is a gift to the members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. What the Associa- 
tion is trying to do by every means in its power is to work for the 
advance of Spanish teaching. The annual dues of $2.00 is very little 
for each teacher to contribute to the cause. Without that contribu- 
tion no combined effort whatever can be made for the defense and 
increase of Spanish. Since there have been so many casualties among 
teachers of Spanish, those who remain in the ranks should and must 
work all the more strenuously. Pay the annual dues even if it hurts. 
It may result in the retention of your job. Persuade new teachers to 
join the Association. 


A MESSAGE TO SCHOOL PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


As we come to the end of another school year, I commend the school 
people of the United States for their service and sacrifice in helping to 
keep open our institutions of learning, and in helping to maintain our 
nation’s high standards of education reached only by hard work over long 
periods of time. Next school year will call for continued sacrifice, but I 
know that our teachers and school administrators will carry on coura- 
geously, as they have in the past. 

I wish that all those who clamor for tax reduction could have oppor- 
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tunity to see what the nations of Europe went through during the last 
four years of war, and how well they stood for taxation for schools. I 
would that they might look back to our own previous depressions and see 
what communities have stood rather than let their children go without 
current schooling. I know at those times the average standard of living 
was not so high. People were not accustomed to certain comforts and 
luxuries which they now enjoy. Therefore today it seems harder to make 
sacrifices for schools. 

But let me call to your attention the fact that as a civilization increases 
in complexity, schooling is more necessary than ever before. For people 
who lived in an agricultural stage when roads were poor and towns were 
small and far apart, less schooling was necessary. Literacy was the main 
requirement. People were born practically under the same conditions and 
into the same conditions in which their parents were born, and would live 
most of their lives in those conditions. 

Today we live in a complex civilization which it is necessary to 
understand in order to be adjusted to it. Schools are the means by which 
we accomplish this period of adjustment.—Dr. WILLIAM JoHN Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, in School Life (official jour- 
nal of the federal Office of Education). 


BALANCED BUDGETS AND UNBALANCED LIVES 


There are those who think that for educators to speak now of the 
dangers confronting education and the other social enterprises of govern- 
ment in the economic crisis that has chilled and arrested the national life 
is a kind of treason to those who are wrestling with the almost insuper- 
able task of balancing public budgets. 

In the minds of such Americans, budget balancing has been lifted to 
the dignity of a religion, and in this improvised religion they find man- 
date for the merciless inquisition of public servants who seek to keep the 
national mind reminded of those immediate human values and those 
long-time social responsibilities that lie behind public budgets and for 
which, indeed, public budgets exist. 

I cannot concur in this point of view. 

No man in the United States appreciates more keenly or acknowl- 
edges more readily than I the fact that institutions like individuals must 
tighten their belts in lean years. I am not so blind as to assume that a 
nation can suffer an economic dislocation as profound as this without its 
institutions having to adjust themselves to its impact. I do not suggest 
that the teacher should be exempt from his just share of the sacrifices 
the time may necessitate even after a broad and socially sensitive states- 
manship has given its best to the situation. Public servants who could do 
no more, in a time like this, than huddle defensively around their vested 
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interests in a frantic attempt to save their own skins and their own sal- 
aries would be unworthy of the confidence of an enlightened people. 

Shall the schools be wrecked or renewed in this crisis? It has been 
part of the genius of America that we have invested liberally in educa- 
tion. For this reason it was inevitable that when depression began to en- 
force retrenchments in public expenditures there should come an unusua! 
concentration of public attention upon the schools; for no large public 
expenditures can be exempt from public examination when the public 
income nose-dives to new low levels. 

It is the business of social statesmanship to turn this depression- 
induced concern with the schools to constructive rather than destructive 
account. We may either wreck or renew our schools in this crisis. 

In a phase of crisis, there is always a flare-up of superficial and sin- 
ister criticism of the schools by demagogues who are willing to play horse 
with anything they think they can capitalize to their personal or political 
advantage. If the nation listens to such voices now, we may wreck in a 
year the achievements of a quarter-century. 

The Grave Danger in the Current Concern for Economy.—Upon the 
imperative necessity for economy in public expenditures there can be no 
disagreement. I insist only that we effect that economy with statesman- 
like foresight for the future of community, state, and nation. It is pos- 
sible to be quite as shortsighted in administering economy as in allowing 
extravagance. We can so easily econor'ize blindly or let limited interests 
dictate the schedules of retrenchment. And this, gentlemen, is the grave 
national danger that lurks in our currett concern with economy. Along- 
side the foresight, intelligence, and sincerity behind the insistence that we 
establish a sounder relation between our income and our outgo, there is 
much blindness, blundering, self-interest, and sheer insincerity in the 
almost hysterical campaign against public expenditures now sweeping the 
nation. By all means let us give prudence a permanent seat in our public 
counsels. By all means let us stop waste. But let us be sure it is real 
waste we are stopping. Real economy m’\y mean national salvation. Bogus 
economy may mean national suicide. ‘| he highest economy is productive 
investment whether it be the funds of a person or the taxes of a people 
that are involved. It is against the blind reductionist, who will not recog- 
nize or cannot see the difference between a tax dollar that is wasted and 
a tax dollar that is productively invested, that I want to direct fire today. 

One of the major fallacies fostered by the dishonest reductionist, who 
is more interested in hamstringing government in the field of social con- 
trol than in effecting essential economy, is reflected in his subtle sugges- 
tion that every dollar that leaves the taxpayer’s pocket in taxes is a dead 
loss to the taxpayer personally and to the business life of the community 
generally. Thirty-three cents of every dollar of national income in 1932 
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went, he says, into taxes to carry the obligations and prosecute the enter- 
prises of local, state, and national government. And he leaves this stark 
statement without qualification or interpretation, seemingly quite willing 
for the man in the street to think that this means that one-third of the 
national income was poured down a rat-hole by a wastrel government. 

Let me illustrate by reference to the budget of a sizable city with 
whose finances I am measurably familiar. In the budget of this city for 
1933 there are three large items of expenditures, viz. : 

1. Expenditure for personal service in the form of salaries and wages. 
The total for this item is $17,902,422. All this will be paid to city em- 
ployees, $4,311,005 for police and fire protection, $8,307,473 for education, 
and so on. We may be quite sure that most of these millions, unlike much 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation money that went to banks, 
will go promptly into active circulation to pay for rent, clothing, gro- 
ceries, gas, electric current, telephone, street-car fares, and the like. Surely 
these millions, although taken in taxes, will not be lost to the business life 
of the city. 

2. Expenditure for supplies and equipment. All the millions of dollars 
that will be spent by the school board, the sewerage commission, and the 
city purchasing agent of this city for supplies and equipment will go to 
prime the pump of profitable enterprise. Thousands of its citizens may 
have jobs in its factories just because these millions left the taxpayers’ 
pockets and returned through these channels of buying. 

3. Expenditure for payment of interest and principal on the city’s 
bonded indebtedness. For these fixed charges some $6,013,002 will return 
to the benefit of the bankers and bondholders of this city during 1933. 
Can these millions be looked upon as lost to the economic enterprise of 
the city? 

Values beyond Economies That Are Disregarded—I have not made 
this tour of the fiscal kindergarten for your benefit, but to describe a fal- 
lacy that is being foisted upon the uncritical by the blind reductionists. 
And all this takes no account of those values that lie beyond economies 
which will be created by government expenditure in this city during 1933. 
Although these values lie beyond economies they have economic value to 
the community nevertheless. 

The city I am using as an illustration, in its budget for 1933, has 
allocated $31,483,292 to the support of such services as its health depart- 
ment, which administers the inspection of the milk and water supplies, 
the inspection of meats and other foodstuffs, the clinical services in 
schools and health centers, the education of mothers in domestic hygiene ; 
to the support of its schools, its libraries, its museums, its recreation 
centers, and so on. 

The health department of this city has been the major factor in re- 
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ducing the death-rate of children for the city from 145 per thousand in 
1910 to 46 per thousand in 1932, and between 1910 and 1932 has reduced 
deaths from typhoid, diphtheria, and tuberculosis quite as dramatically. 
Deaths from typhoid, for instance, dropped from 45 per thousand in 1910 
to none in 1932. The city employees running its schools, its libraries, its 
museums, and its recreation centers—more crowded than ever in these 
days of unemployment—have erected strong barriers against the tempta- 
tions and tendencies to crime among this city’s youth. The tax money 
this city is spending on these services is one-fifth per capita for its youth 
of the money the nation is spending per capita on juvenile and criminal 
courts and penal institutions. 

Spending Five Times More on Criminal Youth than on Education and 
Prevention.—And yet there are blind reductionists in this particular city 
who would have the city cut its expenditures for these services drastically 
beyond even the demands of intelligent safeguards to solvency, despite the 
fact that the record of criminality among the youth of this city is a bright 
spot in the American scene. If these services are now wrecked in the 
name of economy and the youth of this city match the criminal record 
of the nation at large, this city will have to spend on its criminal youth 
five times what it is now spending per capita in the nobler enterprise of 
crime prevention. I cannot resist the conviction that the tax dollar of 
this particular city is being productively invested rather than prodigally 
wasted.—Dr. GLENN FRANK, President of the University of Wisconsin, 
in Information Bulletin No. 29 (Superintendent of Schools Advisory 
Council, Chicago, Illinois). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


(To School Boards, Superintendents, and Principals of Texas High Schools) 


I. An Economical Course.—Little, if any, equipment is absolutely 
necessary for foreign language teaching, although maps, charts, and il- 
lustrative books for outside reading are highly desirable. Take away the 
foreign language courses from high schools and some substitution will 
naturally follow, such as a scientific or an industrial course with expensive 
laboratory equipment, or a course in social science or in English with a 
demand for additional library books. 

II. A Practical Course—Not all so-called practical courses attain 
practical ends, but foreign language study claims real practical value: 

a) It makes possible an ability to deal with foreigners in the commer- 
cial world. Such an ability prepares the way for positions, such as 
stenographers in export houses, as interpreters, as highway patrolmen, 
and as employees in business houses in nearly every section of our state. 
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Foreign language study also plays an important part in the diplomatic 
world. Note the aid toward international good-will created recently by 
President Roosevelt because of his ability to converse with Envoy Herriot 
in French, as well as that created by the Prince of Wales on a recent 
trip to Argentina when he made his addresses directly to the Argentine 
people in creditable Spanish. 

b) It is to the interest of the prospective college student to begin his 
foreign language study in high school, for the majority of colleges re- 
quire foreign language ability for graduation, even though not always for 
college entrance. Foreign language study is peculiarly adapted for high 
school, since in the early stages it is largely a matter of memory, and 
memory is more retentive in youth than in maturity. Youth is also more 
receptive to the broadening and cultural influences exerted by foreign 
language study. 

III. Twelve in One.—A high-school student of a foreign language not 
only obtains an insight into the language itself, but he comes to realize 
the manifold advantages which foreign language study has to offer him: 
A review of English grammar; a broadening of vocabulary; the study of 
geography, history, government, religion, arts, sciences, literature; a 
foundation of culture which will be retained throughout life and which 
will open up another world to the one who possesses it (“He who knows 
two languages is two men.”); the elimination of provincialism; and the 
creation of an international mind which will lead to international peace 
and understanding—an ECONOMICAL COURSE, a PRACTICAL COURSE, a CUL- 
TURAL COURSE, and an INTERNATIONAL COURSE. 

The above is respectfully submitted by the foreign language teachers 
of Texas, who urge that school authorities do nothing at this time to dis- 
courage foreign language study, but rather make every effort possible 
toward promoting and encouraging in the Texas high schools this subject 
so essential to present-day American citizenship. 


Resecca SWITZER 

Rusy C. Smit 

Henry TRANTHAM 
Committee 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION OF 
THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On Friday afternoon, August 4, the Foreign Language Section of the 
California Society of Secondary Education, under the chairmanship of 
Walter V. Kaulfers, discussed the following resolutions relative to the 
teaching of the modern foreign languages in the public secondary schools: 
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Resolved: 


1. That foreign language instruction should aim to make a more 
definite contribution to the worthy use of leisure, and to social-civic effi- 
ciency as aims of secondary education in the United States. 

2. That in the pursuit of these goals reading should receive the major 
stress during the first two years. 

3. That the first two years should be provided with content worth 
while in itself to the extent to which pursued, rather than with content 
of merely preparatory value. 

4. That foreign language departments should strive toward a greater 
correlation of class work with reading in English, history, geography, 
music, and art courses. 

5. That school clubs, especially at the junior college level, should 
sponsor community programs on foreign literature, art, music, customs, 
and travel, through co-operation with libraries and community clubs, or 
by holding occasional open meetings for the attendance of parents and 
interested citizens. 

6. That foreign language classes capitalize to greater advantage the 
opportunities offered by current events and foreign anniversaries for 
stimulating an intelligent interest in world affairs, and for overcoming 
narrow academic compartmentalization. 

7. That foreign language teachers take the initiative through their 
curriculum committees toward securing such a revision of courses of 
study as may give effect to these recommendations. 

8. That foreign language teachers consider the present emphasis upon 
curriculum revision as a universal movement toward the recognition of 
demands made upon the school by changed social and economic condi- 
tions, that they look upon this movement as affording a wholesome op- 
portunity for desirable improvements in curricular organization and 
methodology, and that they unite with other departments of the sec- 
ondary school in accepting the challenges of scientific investigation and 
research as stimuli toward educational progress. 


Although the cosmopolitan complexion of the meeting precluded a 
formal vote upon the recommendations, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, Chap- 
ter Adviser of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, urged 
that they be brought to the attention of interested teachers. 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRESIDENTIAL LETTER 


To the Members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

The stringent economies practiced by Boards of Education and by 
governing bodies of our colleges and universities because of diminishing 
tax returns and depleted incomes are threatening the existence of foreign 
languages in the various educational systems. The pressure brought to 
bear upon these groups by certain misguided and shortsighted taxpayers 
has become a serious menace, so much so that an aggressive campaign 
must be inaugurated to offset its adverse influence. This can be done only 
by molding public opinion, by convincing each Chamber of Commerce of 
the very real value of the language, and by persuading the protesting tax- 
payer that his money is being spent on something of inestimable worth to 
his child, to himself, and to the community. 

Spanish is in a particularly precarious position because the transcendent 
value of the language is not generally appreciated. Moreover, Spanish 
must often defend itself, not only against attacks from the outer world, 
but also within its own realm of instruction against advocates of other 
languages. Every teacher of Spanish, whether he be in a high school, in 
a college, or in a university, must be on the alert to answer arguments, to 
refute unfounded criticisms, to accumulate facts, plans, reasons which may 
serve to strengthen the hold of the language. Each teacher should en- 
deavor by his sincere belief in the importance of the language and by his 
proficiency in teaching it to gain for himself, and therefore for the lan- 
guage, the respect of his community. 

The Pan American Union has offered to join forces with the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish in convincing the American people 
of the vital importance of Spanish for both cultural and utilitarian rea- 
sons. Among the committees which are carrying out this task are the 
Committee on Public Relations, Miss Barry, chairman; the Committee on 
Information, Dr. Hymen Alpern, chairman; and the Committee on Co- 
operation with the Pan American Union, of which Dr. Alpern is also 
chairman. The National Bureau of Education has also offered to co-oper- 
ate by making available the results of a National Survey of Education. 

In spite of this very valuable assistance, the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish must, in the final analysis, depend upon its members 
for reinforcements and backing. Each member should send any help- 
ful material, such as facts, arguments, statements of prominent people, to 
these chairmen. If help is needed to combat criticism and unfair discrim- 
ination, word should be sent to the chairmen, who will furnish appropriate 
arguments and other assistance. 
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I know that every member is vitally interested in maintaining the teach- 
ing of Spanish in our educational systems. I appeal, therefore, to each 
and all to help in every possible way. May I suggest the following? 

1. Pay your membership dues. 

2. Bring in new members. They will be listed for the calendar year 
1934 but will receive H1sPANrIA as a bonus from the date of joining. 

3. Attend the meetings of your local chapter and take an active part 
in them. 

4. Collect data and arguments in favor of Spanish and send them to 
your Chapter Adviser. 

5. Refute the arguments you may hear given against the teaching of 
Spanish and remove harmful misconceptions. 

6. Organize a definite plan for acquainting your community with the 
transcendent importance of Spanish to the citizens of the United States. 
The Committee on Public Relations is prepared to send printed material 
to prominent citizens, officers of P.-T.A. and others. Address Miss May D. 
Barry, 1735 Hyde Street, San Francisco, California. 

7. Make a decided effort, even at a sacrifice, to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish in Cleve- 
land in December, for the problem will be thoroughly discussed then and 
plans offered for its solution. 

8. Organize a Pan American Club. Its activities will attract the at- 
tention of pupils who are not taking Spanish. Some of them will wish to 
enroll in Spanish at their first opportunity. Demand for Spanish by 
pupils is our greatest safeguard. The “Pan American Club Manual” in 
this issue of H1spanza tells what to do. 

(Signed) Vesta E. Connon, President 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 27 and 
28. The sessions will convene in the Cleveland Hotel, which is directly 
connected, by indoor passageways, with Cleveland’s electrified Union 
Terminal. It is located at the Public Square near the major shopping dis- 
trict, the theater district, nearly all public buildings, and all local trans- 
portation. Further information concerning fares and reservations may 
be obtained from Miss Helen Knott, Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Among the speakers at the meeting will be Mr. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Mr. Edmund B. Place, Mr. José Martel, Miss Alice Bushee, Miss 
Lucy Tandy, Mr. Hymen Alpern. A campaign in favor of Spanish will 
be the leading topic of the meeting. 

















CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Evtsa Pérez, Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Cetta Epstetn, Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas 


The semiannual meeting of the Kansas Chapter was held last April 
in Lawrence, Kansas, in conjunction with the annual Cervantes Day cele- 
bration at the University. At that time we did not elect a Committee on 
Public Relations as suggested in the questionnaire, but this matter will be 
taken up at the November meeting. 


Cevia Epstein 
Secretary-Treasurer 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


President, Miss PELLA Putpps, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ciint Herrinc, Plainview High School, 
Plainview, Texas 

Recording Secretary, Miss Frances WHATLEY, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas 


On Saturday, May 6, the last annual banquet of the school year 1932- 
33 was held in Plainview, Texas. The following program was given: 
Song, “Las Cuatro Milpas,” Misses Whatley and Freeman; Dialogue, 
“Quien supiera escribir,” Miss Lindsey and Mr. Mills; Song, “La Golon- 
drina,’ Miss Pipkin; Chalk talk, Mr. Williams; Tango, Miss Covington 
and Mr. Townsend. 

Twenty-five members were present. Reports were made by the Lub- 
bock and Canyon chapters on the contest held in April for the high-school 
students of Spanish in this district. The winners announced were: First 
prize and medal, Nannette Collier, Plainview; second prize, Mildred Dun- 
lop, Lubbock; third prize, Oleta Kelley, Lubbock; fourth prize, Robert 
Stahler, Lubbock. 

A committee was named by the president to foster the movement of 
bringing before the public the cultural value of Spanish, Miss Mary E. 
Hudspeth, of Canyon, chairman. 


FRANCES WHATLEY 
Recording Secretary 
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LONE STAR CHAPTER 


Since the Lone Star Chapter meets only twice a year, in November 
and in April, we have no report of a meeting for this number of His- 
PANIA. We have not, however, been idle, for a committee has been 
formed to co-operate with the Committee on Public Relations. This com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. Rebecca Switzer, head of the Foreign Language 
Department of College of Industrial Arts at Denton, Texas; Professor 
S. A. Myatt, head of that department at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas; and Miss Fletcher E. Wickham, Forest Avenue High School, 
Dallas, met with Professor E. H. Sparkman, of Baylor University, at 
Waco to formulate plans. As a result of their conference a letter was 
sent to the superintendents in Texas, urging them not to be hasty in 
dropping foreign languages in their schools. 

The resignation of Dr. Jerome K. Moore, who is to continue his 
studies this winter, leaves the chapter temporarily without a president, 
but an election for this office will be held at the November meeting. 


Mase E. TruMAn, Secretary 
Wooprow Wirson Hic ScuHoor 
Da.ias, TEXAS 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Besstz M. McVicKers, Van Nuys High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Vice-President, Pieter JeELLE Kapteyn, Garfield High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Secretary, Dorcas Turner, Fullerton High School, Fullerton, California 

Treasurer, Paut F. Crirrorp, Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish held their spring meeting as a part of the regular meeting of the 
Modern Language Teachers Association of Southern California at 
Scripps College, Claremont, California, on April 29. The beautiful 
grounds, the red-tiled Spanish buildings with their secluded patios and 
fragrant flowers, formed a perfect setting. The attendance was so much 
larger than was expected that Scripps had to call on Harwood Hall, 
Pomona College, to assist in serving the luncheon. 

Mr. Martin Bredberg, Beverly Hills High School, presided at the 
meeting. Miss Margaret S. Husson (Del Amo Scholar, 1931-32), gave 
us her impressions of Spain. Her talk was followed by a group of Span- 
ish dances by Miss Jane Anderson and songs by the pupils of Bonita 
Union High School. The meeting closed with a report on the convention 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish held in December, 
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1932, given by Miss Bessie McVickers, Van Nuys High School. The 
business meeting for the election of officers followed. 

At 2:30 p.m. the delegates and guests attended the performance of 
Rosita given by the Mexican Players at their Padua Hills Theater. The 
Padua Hills Theater is a unique institution, maintained by a group of 
Mexican players who are trying to keep something of the romance, color, 
and charm of Mexico and Old California. All of the actors are Mexican, 
and are interested in the presentation, in Spanish, of Mexican life and 
folklore. This Little Theater affords a remarkable opportunity for the 
understanding and appreciation of the Spanish culture of Mexico, and is 
serving a very fine purpose in awakening interest in this culture. 


Bessie M. McVickers, President 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Dr. Henry M. Fiske, St. Paul’s School, Concord, New 
Hampshire 

Vice-President, LuLta GiraLtpa Apams, High School, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer, DELPHIN McFar.anp, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


The spring meeting of the New England Chapter, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, took place on Saturday, April 29, at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston. Seventy-eight persons sat down to luncheon. Those 
coming later for the exercises brought the number up to ninety. A dis- 
appointment was in store for all who had looked forward to a lecture by 
Don Antonio Solalinde, of the University of Wisconsin, who came down 
with influenza two days before the meeting. Nevertheless, the program 
was rich and varied. An address of welcome by Don Cesareo de Gara- 
villa, vice-consul of Spain; an account of the development of education 
in Chile by Don Ramén Martinez, of Bowdoin College; records of Span- 
ish ballads presented and discussed by Maria Solano, director of modern 
languages in Boston; and Spanish songs exquisitely sung by Sefiora 
Pardo made a very enjoyable afternoon. 

Luta GrraLpaA ADAMS 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Jost MarteL, Townsend Harris High School, New York 
City 

Vice-President, Mr. HERMAN Hespe.t, New York University, New York 
City 
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Recording Secretary, Miss Rose Scuwartz, Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, New York City 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Davin Gotpserc, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York City 


Treasurer, Mr. Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
New York City 


On Saturday, December 10, 1932, the New York Chapter held its 
regular meeting at Columbia University. The business meeting at which 
the above-mentioned officers were elected for the year 1933 was quickly 
dispensed with in favor of the usual brilliant program. Dr. Walter S. 
Cook, of New York University, the only foreign member of the Academy 
of San Fernando, gave an inspired talk on “Research in Medieval Span- 
ish Art.” Dr. Cook has already spent two years in investigation through 
the monasteries, cathedrals, museums, and art centers of Spain and, hav- 
ing taken more than two thousand photographs, many of which he used 
in illustrating his talk, he provided another interesantisimo program. 

The first meeting of the New Year took place on January 14. Mr. 
Lawrence A. Wilkins announced that the new bulletin, The “Dollars-and- 
Sense” Value of Spanish, had already been mailed to all members of the 
chapter, to all principals and department heads in the city, and to any 
others who influence program-making in the high schools and junior high 
schools of the city. He urged the intelligent use of the material presented 
in the bulletin by all members to combat the very serious situation arising 
in the city, which had caused Spanish to be dropped from the curriculum 
of several of our great high schools owing to outside influence. 

These important matters taken care of and the other business of the 
day cleared away, the New Year was ushered in auspiciously in the person 
of Professor Federico de Onis, who, in his own inimitable way and with 
his customary erudition, discoursed on the “Valor del ‘Folklore’ para el 
estudio de la cultura espaiiola.” 

The annual “Banquete-Baile” took place on Saturday, February 4, at 
7:00 p.m. at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, and, if any- 
thing, was a greater success than ever. The guests of honor were Miss 
Nathalia Crane, Dr. I. Michael Levy, Professor Roy E. Schulz, Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Cook, Professor and Mrs. de Onis, and Professor Charles Upton 
Clark of the College of the City of New York, who was the guest speaker. 
A delicious dinner, excellent music, supplied by Don Juan Rosado and his 
Havana orchestra, and a brilliant assemblage all served to make this an 
occasion which will not easily be forgotten. 

The next meeting of the chapter took place on Saturday, March 11, 
at the Casa Italiana, Columbia University. In keeping with the plan to 
bring to its members all the culture of Spain, the chapter had arranged 
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a musical program for the day. The Misses Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg 
and Maria Paz Gainsborg had arranged the program of piano selections 
and songs, many of which had been composed by the sisters. At the con- 
clusion of the program Mr. Wilkins reminded us that twenty years ago 
the sisters Gainsborg gave an entertainment in the auditorium of the 
De Witt Clinton High School which helped to give great impetus to the 
study of Spanish, then in its infancy. 

On April 8 the chapter held its regular meeting in the School of 
Mines, Columbia University. After the regular business of the meeting 
had been attended to, the President introduced the speaker of the day, 
Don Angel del Rio, of Columbia University, who spoke of “Ortega y 
Gasset y la vida contemporénea.” Professor del Rio, who is noted for 
his precision and his clarity of thought, analyzed the philosophy of Ortega 
in a manner worthy of the great pensador himself. I am sure that those 
of us who were not very well acquainted with the work of Ortega y Gas- 
set were inspired by Professor del Rio’s talk to make up for lost time 
by reading the books he analyzed so brilliantly. Needless to say, the 
chapter showed its appreciation to Don Angel by its warm-hearted ap- 
plause. 

In May two meetings were held. The first took place on May 13, 
when the members were invited to attend a Professional Conference 
held at Teachers College of Columbia University to discuss the problems 
which beset us in these days of crisis. 

The second was the regular meeting and took place on Saturday, 
May 30, in the School of Mines, Columbia University. At this meeting 
a report of the annual contest in which over three hundred students par- 
ticipated, representing the thirty-five high schools of the city, was given. 
Mr. David S. Grant, of the Pan-American Airways, was the speaker of 
the day, and enchanted the audience with his illustrated lecture on “El 
gran circuito de las Américas por la via aérea.” 

On Saturday, June 3, the annual Fiesta of the chapter was given 
during the afternoon and evening at the Thomas Jefferson High School 
and at the Washington Irving High School. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the respective schools were Mr. Harry Starfield and Mr. Wil- 
liam Wachs. Mr. David Goldberg, the corresponding secretary of the 
chapter, as general manager for the two events, is to be congratulated on 
the usual complete success of the Fiesta. Students from Brooklyn and 
Queens took part in the event at the Jefferson High School, while those 
of Manhattan, the Bronx, and Richmond were participants in the program 
at Washington Irving High School. 

On Saturday, June 10, the chapter met in the Casa Italiana of Colum- 
bia University to close its activities of the school year with the customary 
distribution of prizes to the students of the various high schools who had 
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distinguished themselves in the fifteenth annual contest. Don Emilio 
Zapico, consul-general from Spain, addressed the chapter and awarded 
the prizes. At the conclusion, our distinguished president, Mr. José Mar- 
tel, awarded a framed collection of all the different medals given to stu- 
dents for merit in Spanish to our dear friend, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
for the tremendous service he has always rendered to the “cause.” Thank- 
ing the chapter Mr. Wilkins said: Esta es la segunda condecoracién que 
puedo sostener, siendo la primera la que se me concedié en Espatia, hace 
algunos afios. 

With the beginning of another school year we look forward to many 
more interesting and inspiring meetings. 


Rose ZIMMERMAN, Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Irene E. Hurwey, University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Vice-President, Vera Swosopa, Gilroy High School, Gilroy, California 

Secretary, ANITA Patterson, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland, 
California 


Treasurer, Vera Stump, Sausalito High School, Sausalito, California 


The last meeting of the year 1932-33 was held on May 6 in Stephens 
Union, University of California, Berkeley, with Miss May Barry, presi- 
dent, in the chair. In the short business meeting which preceded the pro- 
gram the new officers were elected. Dr. Irving Hatch, principal of the 
Horace Mann Junior High School of San Francisco, spoke on “Articu- 
lation in Modern Languages between the Junior and Senior High 
Schools.” Dr. Hatch quoted a survey made in San Francisco to show that 
seventy-seven per cent of the pupils from junior high schools had con- 
tinued a language in the senior high schools. Meeting the objection that 
pupils were not adequately prepared, he pointed out the necessary differ- 
ences in teaching method and aim, and recommended that ninth-grade 
teachers in languages stress formal grammar. 

Miss Edith Pence, head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Galileo High School, San Francisco, spoke on “Ways and Means of Pro- 
viding for Non-College and College Students in Our Spanish Classes.” 
Since it is not as yet feasible to teach these groups separately, she sug- 
gested that the needs of both groups could be met by giving the same 
material to them in the one class and by supplementing this material with 
additional work for the students definitely of college caliber, thus putting 
greater responsibility for achievement upon the students of this type. 

Dr. Rudolph Schevill, of the University of California, spoke on “The 
Revised Spanish Curriculum of the University of California,” stressing 
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its effect on articulation between the University and the high school. By 
this new curriculum freshmen will have a course of three hours through- 
out the year, and sophomores majoring in Spanish will have an opportu- 
nity of taking five hours, while those who do not intend to major in 
Spanish may continue the three-hour course throughout the sophomore 
year. 

Mr. Frederick Ching, director of research of the Oakland public 
schools, spoke on “The Reorganization of the Educational Program of 
the Oakland Schools.” In undertaking this reorganization he pointed out 
that all subjects were evaluated in their relation to development of citizen- 
ship through social studies, and that languages as well as all other subjects 
would be given such place in the curriculum as was justified by their 
definite relation to this objective. 

These talks were of particular value in that they inspired animated 
discussion in which the Spanish teachers had an opportunity of present- 
ing their views and their convictions in regard to both the university and 
secondary school. 

Members of the Casa Hispana of Berkeley presented several beautiful 
songs and dances in Spanish costume. 


Marie B. ScrisBante, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Proressor J. T. Lister, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
Vice-President, ProFessor Paut Rocers, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary, Miss HELEN M. Knott, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Treasurer, Mr. H. R. Heskamp, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Our last meeting was a luncheon meeting at the Oberlin Inn, Oberlin, 
Ohio, on May 6. A motion concerning the union or federation of exist- 
ing Spanish clubs in Cleveland with the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, as suggested by Mr. Donald Paine at the preceding meet- 
ing, was laid on the table as Mr. Paine was not present to give his report. 

Officers were elected for the coming year, and at the close of the busi- 
ness meeting the members adjourned to Westervelt Hall, where Dr. Lister 
showed motion pictures of his last trip to Spain, with very interesting 
comment. 

Heten M. Knort, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


President, Dr. W. SHAFFER JacK, University of Pennsylvania 
Vice-President, Dr. JosepH A. MerepitH, Temple University 
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Recording Secretary, Dr. Marcaret E. Hupson, West Philadelphia High 
School 

Corresponding Secretary, Naomi C. Jonnson, William Penn High School 

Treasurer, Erste I. Jamieson, Kensington High School 


On May 4 the Philadelphia Chapter held a dinner at the Hotel Nor- 
mandie. The room was gaily decorated with the flags of Spain and of the 
Spanish-American countries, and with colorful posters. 

Our president, Dr. Jack, made a splendid toastmaster. We were for- 
tunate and delighted in having Dr. and Mrs. J. P. Wickersham Crawford 
as our guests. The speakers included our vice-president, Dr. Meredith; 
Dr. Romera-Navarro, to whom we are deeply indebted for having 
founded this chapter; the consul from Spain, Sefior Varela Gil; the con- 
sul from Colombia, Sefior Diaz-Valenzuela; and the consul from Cuba, 
Sefior Bridat. 

Mrs. Shay sang very delightfully some Spanish songs, accompanied 
by Sefiorita Folla, who also played for our group singing. 

We were gratified that the number attending had increased fifty per 
cent over last year. Although we cannot hope to achieve Sefior Bridat’s 
wish that the banquet-room be filled to overflowing with Spanish teachers 
the following year, we do hope that this increase denotes an additional 
interest in the study of Spanish, and that with each succeeding year our 
numbers may mount higher and higher. 

Naomi C. JoHNSON 
Corresponding Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 


President, Rev. Davip Rusio, Catholic University of America 

Vice-President, ANGEL CABRILLO VasQuez, Catholic University of 
America 

Secretary, Miss RutH WILson 

Treasurer, A. ALonso, Pan American Building 


The Washington Chapter was invited, with members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and others, to enjoy the privilege of attending the celebra- 
tion of the Dia de la Lengua at the Spanish Embassy, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 23. The principal speaker of the occasion was Dr. 
Federico de Onis, of Columbia University, who delighted his audience 
with his discourse, “Explicacién de la primera frase del Quijote.” 

After the serving of refreshments in the patio, a committee composed 
of representatives of several of the embassies and legations of Spanish- 
speaking countries, and members of this chapter, met with Professor 
Onis, who is also the director of the Instituto de las Espafias, to discuss 
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the founding of a chapter of that organization in Washington. The 
result of this and later meetings was the inauguration of this chapter on 
Sunday, May 21, at the Spanish Embassy. 

While this report does not deal with the regular activities of Wash- 
ington Chapter, the members, keenly interested in the new organization 
and heartily in accord with its aims, were happy to be included in the 
plans and inauguration ceremonies of the Instituto de las Espafias on the 
occasion of the forming of their new chapter. 

RutxH WItson, Secretary 


HOW CHAPTERS CAN CO-OPERATE WITH THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Chapter Adviser has heard this question many times since the 
Resolutions were adopted and the work of distributing them placed with 
the Committee on Public Relations. Some of the questioners seemed to 
be timid about bringing the Resolutions before their own school adminis- 
trators; others seemed ‘tacking in initiative force; others, again, perhaps 
did not lack courage, but did not seem to have the enthusiastic conviction 
that their position as teachers of Spanish was worthy of whole-hearted 
defense. 

Two such practical suggestions have come, the one from Texas, the 
other from Tennessee, that they are being printed here in the hope that 
they may vitalize the work of other committees or chapters. 

The Texas Chapter, of Austin, Texas, has not only appointed its 
Committee on Public Relations, but has drawn up a working plan with a 
definite role for each member of the committee. This plan follows: 

“General Recommendations——1. That each Spanish teacher utilize 
every opportunity to impress upon school authorities, pupils, and general 
public the importance and value of modern foreign language study. 

“2. That we organize a sugar-coated and well-disguised propaganda 
for language study by means of lectures, exhibits, programs, and magazine 
and newspaper articles. 

“3. That we shall not go on the defensive except in places where there 
is present danger of the foreign languages being removed from the cur- 
riculum. 

“Concrete Suggestions —We have made each member of the committee 
responsible for a particular thing. The field is wide and opportunity with- 
out limit. It is hoped that every member of the Association will feel re- 
sponsible for doing whatever his official capacity and talents enable him 
to accomplish along these lines. 

“1. An exhibit of Spanish realia at the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion meetings next November. [Editor’s note——This could be done at 
other state teachers’ meetings or institutes.] Add more slide sets and new 
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lectures to the material of the Visual Instruction Bureau, especially in 
connection with the new highway in Mexico. (Mr. Roebuck.) 

“2. Articles to be offered various educational journals such as The 
Texas School Board Journal, The Texas Outlook, and the National Edu- 
cation Association Journal. Mr. Castafieda will offer to The Outlook at 
once his article entitled ‘Modern Languages and World Peace.’ It is 
suggested that a reprint or summary of Mr. Hespelt’s ‘Two Practical 
Problems of the Modern Language Teacher’ in the May number of 
Hispania would be valuable just now in an educational journal of wider 
and more general circulation. (Miss Wester.) 

“3. Enlist the co-operation of other chapters and of the State Depart- 
ment, High School Division. (Miss Schons.) 

“4, Lecture tours to promote interest in Spanish. Mr. Castafieda, in 
connection with his work of advertising the Garcia Library, will offer 
lectures to women’s clubs through the Council of Federated Clubs. Lan- 
tern slides will be freely used. (Mr. Castafieda.) 

“5. Spanish programs to be presented as entertainment features at the 
Texas State Teachers Association meetings in November. It is to be 
urged that some such advertisement be arranged for the Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Section. (Miss Moore.) 

“6. Student talks by university and high-school students to be made to 
the high-school and junior high groups about the value of modern lan- 
guage study. Pamphlet to be mimeographed for distribution to faculty 
advisers and parents. (Miss Johnston.)” 

The plan which comes from Tennessee is briefly discussed in “Mar- 
ginalia,” and its author, Miss Terrell Tatum, is introduced. Her letter 
will explain itself. 

“. . .. My radio work last year consisted of a series of five talks. 
The University each winter, as a part of its far-reaching educational pro- 
gram for adults who are not able to attend college, sponsors the School 
of the Air. Different faculty members run such series in their particular 
fields. 

“The general title of my series was ‘Spain’s Literary Heritage to 
Mankind.’ This was the first or introductory talk, followed by papers on 
‘Don Quijote, the World’s Greatest Novel’; ‘Lope de Vega, the World’s 
Most Prolific Writer’; ‘The Don Juan Legend’; and ‘Concha Espina, 
Spain’s Greatest Living Woman Novelist.’ 

“The time set was the regular University broadcast period at 8:30 
p.M. each Wednesday evening. Each paper ran between twenty-two and 
twenty-six minutes, so as to leave time out of the thirty-minute period for 
station announcements, etc. 

“In addition to this series our Rho Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi spon- 
sors each year in celebration of Pan American Day a half-hour broadcast, 
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which is also at the regular University period. I usually read a paper— 
about ten minutes—on the value of the study of Spanish, our Latin-Amer- 
ican relations, etc. The rest of the period consists of a Latin-American 
musical program by members of the fraternity or by well-known Chatta- 
nooga musicians. Last spring I made it a Cuban program with a back- 
ground for my remarks of appropriate numbers (violin and piano). 
Then we had a program of Cuban musical compositions by the orchestra 
of the college and one of the high-school professors who sings well. Se- 
lections used: ‘Canto Soboney, ‘Pavo Real, ‘Lamento Esclavo, ‘Mamé 
Inés, ‘El Manisero, ‘Canto Indio, ‘Quiéreme Mucho,’ etc. 

“The broadcasts of my literature series (and the others, too) proved 
to be one of the most pleasant experiences of my life. I received a great 
number of most favorable comments from many unexpected sources, 
proving the great and far-reaching influence of such things. 

“The press offers favorable co-operation, running announcements of 
the broadcasts and quite often quoting from the talks. I think you will 
find most stations glad to offer time for such things. 

“If something of the kind can be worked out in a broad way, it will 
prove of inestimable value in increasing interest in the study of Spanish. 

“You will notice from the inclosed script that I tried to approach the 
subject from the popular standpoint—trying to make the public want to 
read the things mentioned and also more about Spain and Spanish litera- 
ture. In other words, I tried to depart from a paper full of dry research 
to which only scholars would want to listen. . . . . 


“(Signed) Terre, Tatum, President 
“Council of Teachers of Spanish 
“Chattanooga, Tennessee” 
Verbum sap! (Adviser’s note.) 


MARGINALIA 


Happy New Year to all the members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish as they enter upon the new term of school duties 
and interests! I hope that you have all had pleasant, restful vacations, 
and that the problems of June have given way to renewed hope and con- 
fidence. 

Not all of us have had the good fortune to spend these past three or 
four months in so delightful a manner as our President, who went to 
Spain; or as others who went to Mexico. Really to Mexico, I mean, not 
to the Untypical Mexico found in Tijuana and Aguacaliente. It is 
rather pleasant, however, to lunch in the gay patio of the latter’s casino, 
synthetic espafiolismo though it may be. 

It is a pleasure to welcome so many of the chapters in this number of 
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Hispania and to discover that most of them have prepared the way for 
active committee work in counteracting the hostility to languages, which 
is no fabric of the imagination, but a very real disintegrating force in 
many of our public school systems. I hope that all chapters and all in- 
dividual members will give careful attention to the message of our Presi- 
dent with its practical suggestions for constructive effort, and to the 
admirable plan submitted by the Texas Chapter. Both this chapter and 
the Lone Star Chapter are to be congratulated upon their very definite 
achievement in support of the suggestions put forth in the Resolutions 
adopted at our last Annual Meeting. 

The problems of each chapter must necessarily be contingent upon 
local conditions, and committee work must be organized to meet those 
conditions, but as a general plan adaptable to individual needs other 
chapters may find these suggestions a point of departure for their own 
work, and I shall be interested to hear of all such plans, their execution 
and their results. 

That there is very positive need for speedy action there can be no 
doubt. Evidence of this is found in the attitude of the professors of 
education, who do not hesitate to say that in the new program of social 
studies advocated as a counterbalance to the purely utilitarian curriculum 
they can find no value whatever in languages. I heard this statement made 
at Stanford University this summer during a conference on Secondary 
Education. The University of California has issued a pamphlet, Prepara- 
tion for University Curricula. I quote from it: “Especial care should be 
exercised by the high school student in choosing a foreign language. 
Every university student should, if possible, include two years of high 
school Latin in his high school preparation course. German and French 
are the modern foreign languages which are most likely to be of use to 
the university student.” Spanish is recommended for four units in only 
the field of Spanish and Portuguese. It is the “acceptable substitute” in 
seven courses: Commerce, Engineering, Mining, History, Nursing, 
Philosophy, and Public Speaking. 

The seriousness of the situation has so appealed to the Pan American 
Union that through its Division of Intellectual Co-operation, represented 
by Miss Heloise Brainerd, a most generous offer has been made to assist 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish with material and cor- 
respondence with persons and organizations whose influence and assistance 
are imperative. The Parent-Teachers’ Committee on International Rela- 
tions is in touch with the Pan American Union and in sympathy with the 
movement to retain Spanish in the curriculum. This attitude should en- 
courage committees to approach their local groups of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and to furnish them with arguments which they can use 
among their members and with the administrators of their schools. 
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I wish to add the request that thoughtful consideration be given to 
the radio work which has been so successfully developed by Miss Terrell 
Tatum, of the University of Chattanooga. While it has not been possible 
as yet to organize a chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish in Chattanooga, the Council of Teachers of Spanish of Chat- 
tanooga and Hamilton County, Tennessee, is working whole-heartedly 
with us in this crisis. An account of Miss Tatum’s personal work as a 
member of the faculty of the University of Chattanooga is printed on 
another page in the hope that her experiences may inspire similar initia- 
tive on the part of other chapters. You will notice, too, the work of Sigma 
Delta Pi, our Spanish honor society, in recognition of Pan American 
Day. As an aside, let me say that I am glad to see that there are so many 
chapters of this Society. “Rho” comes very far down in the Greek alpha- 
bet as well as in the English! I have previously urged encouragement of 
this Society and expressed the hope that its aid could be enlisted. Chapters 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish composed largely 
of university personnel could be most effective if they would ally them- 
selves with this student organization. After all, its members represent the 
generation of new teachers who will be affected by the elimination of their 
major subject from the secondary curriculum, and they should be alive 
not only to the problem facing them but also to the value of their co- 
operation with the present generation of teachers. 

One feature of radio work that could well be stressed is the value of 
broadcasting to those teachers of Spanish and members of this Associa- 
tion who are in small school districts, cut off from the many opportunities 
enjoyed by the members in a large city or a university town. Programs 
of general interest could include, once a month, some news of the work of 
the chapter to which these scattered members belong, with suggestions for 
their contribution to the isolated districts. Programs of Spanish music, 
with brief talks on the songs, or stories from Spanish history and litera- 
ture, stressing the part Spain has played in the development of the United 
States, could be given in English as a means of arousing general interest 
in the country and, through the teacher of Spanish, in the study of the 
language. Here, again, the Pan American Union could help in suggesting 
material, and Pan American clubs could receive inspiration and prove 
useful in sponsoring such assemblies. 

The success of the annual contest sponsored by the New York Chapter 
should receive our hearty acclaim, with congratulations on the enthusiasm 
and hard work of the chapter members and teachers who have made this 
one of the most important annual events of the school year. The fine 
publicity given it in the papers, Spanish and English, brings the value of 
Spanish to the attention of many who might otherwise question that 
value. Such contests, originating in a large city, and announced by radio 
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in outlying districts, with encouragement to the pupils of these schools 
to participate, might be an effective method of proving our point and of 
helping to retain the subject in the curricula of many schools. 

Many of the chapters will be holding meetings before Christmas va- 
cation closes the schools and offers an opportunity for attending the An- 
nual Meeting in Cleveland. I should be most gratified to know that in 
preparing programs for these and later meetings the members are availing 
themselves of some of these practical suggestions which have proved 
effective, adapting and developing them to suit their own peculiar prob- 
lems, and reaching through meetings, committees, and, perhaps, radio not 
only the administrators, educators, counselors, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association but also those many teachers who, because of their inability 
to join a chapter owing to isolation and difficulties of travel, are pre- 
vented from following the trends of study and other activity which would 
encourage them in their work and in their co-operation with the Asso- 
ciation. 

While I have heard from more chapters this time than in previous 
issues, there are still a good many not heard from. Because they have 
not sent me the names of their officers, with addresses, my letters and 
notices do not reach them. To them I make a special plea that they help 
me keep my files in order by sending this information as promptly as 
possible, and I hope that they will all have news for me about their com- 
mittees and their work, and ask me to send them more copies of the 
Resolutions for distribution. 

To those chapters from whom I have heard, let me urge that they be 
not weary of well-doing, but send in news after every meeting, and from 
time to time a report of their committee work. I do not like to be so in- 
sistent with my form-letters and reminders that my letterhead will elicit 
deep groans of “; Ay de mi!”—to say nothing of lusty Carambas and 
Canarios. 

As a caramelo \et me end with these words of Ezra Pound: 

“... I don’t in the least admit or imply that any man in our time 
can think with only one language. He may be able to invent a new car- 
buretor, or even work effectively in a biological laboratory, but he probably 
won’t even try to do the latter without study of at least one foreign 
tongue. Modern Science has always been multilingual. A good scientist 
simply would not be held up for news of discoveries. The writer or reader 
who is content with such ignorance simply admits that his mind is of less 
importance than his kidneys or his automobile. 

“. . . . Another point miscomprehended by people who are clumsy at 
languages is that one does not need to learn a whole language in order to 
understand some one or some dozen poems... .” 


Mary ELEanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Henry GraTTaANn Doy eg, Associate Editor] 
THE “BLACK LEGEND” OF SPAIN* 


“For a hundred years God hid this continent from Spanish discovery, 
with its superstition, ignorance and tyranny . . . . Columbus never touched 
the mainland of North America, and thus we were saved the awful shame 
of Mexico, Central and South America, who know so little of freedom, in- 
telligence and the pure religion of the New Testament. ... . The Span- 
ish language seems to have been invented to convey licentious lines, songs 
and stories with a meaning no other language can bear or tolerate.” 

The words just quoted are from a book by an American to which I do 
not choose to give importance by further reference. I use them as my 
starting-point this evening, not because I agree with them, for I deny and 
reprobate them with all my heart and soul, but because they are typical 
of a state of mind that is unfortunately too prevalent among our country- 
men with regard to the Spanish race. It represents Spaniards and Span- 
ish-Americans as cruel, ignorant, bigoted, and immoral. A mixture of old 
stories of atrocities, half-truths, whole lies, and disregard of historical 
facts, it has been handed down for generations. To it Spaniards have 
given an appropriate name—the “Black Legend” of Spain. 

Most nations, I imagine, at one time or another resort to propaganda, 
consciously or unconsciously. Some European nations seem to have an 
instinct for it amounting to genius. The Spaniards have none. Because 
of this and perhaps through indifference or wounded dignity, Spain has 
been silent for nearly four centuries under a flood of propaganda spread 
by her colonial rivals in the sixteenth century, nations which, in the words 
of Professor Shepherd of Columbia University, “even while they envied, 
vilified and in a measure despoiled her in the name of religion, humanity 
and civilization, had themselves no scruples about doing on their own ac- 
count, as opportunity offered, what they accused Spain of doing.” 

In popular speech the “Spanish Inquisition” has become a synonym for 
cruelty. I am not here to justify the Spanish Inquisition, but merely to 
say that it flourished in an age in which opposing Christians slaughtered 
each other in the name of a patient and gentle Christ, who taught for- 
giveness of one’s enemies and love of one’s neighbor. A great American 
historian, Henry C. Lea, tells us that “the popular impression that the 
Inquisition’s torture chamber was the scene of refinement in cruelty, of 
especially ingenious modes of inflicting agony, and of peculiar persist- 


* Radio address by Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages 
and Dean of the Junior College, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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ence in extracting confessions, is an error, due to sensational writers 
who have exploited cruelty.” Hangings, burnings, or torture for religious 
or political reasons were not unknown in other countries of Europe, in- 
cluding the British Isles, not to mention the harsh treatment of Quakers 
and the witch-hangings of colonial America. As for torture, it was a 
recognized legal procedure in many parts of Europe as late as the eight- 
eenth century. No one can justify these things, but in Spain’s defense we 
can at least say that if she was guilty of the faults of an intolerant and 
brutal age she was by no means alone. 

As for the modern concept of Spanish brutality, American travelers 
and writers repudiate it. The eminent American architect, Mr. Ralph 
Adam Cram, writes: “Never was a country so lied about (chiefly by his- 
torians and French travelers) or so misjudged by contemporary intelli- 
gence. All you expected is not there, and all you wished for is. Of course 
this is an exaggeration but it will give the idea... . . It is not a land of 
haughty hidalgos lording it over a brutalized peasantry, but the only place 
I know where there is a true and vital democracy in the best sense. It is 
not priest-ridden and rotten with superstition, but the one place where 
religion is thoroughly evangelical and a sane and normal part of the lives 
of nine persons out of ten. The people are not made savage by bullfights 
and black memories of the Inquisition; they are kindly, generous, gentle 
with children, merciful to animals, courteous beyond belief, self-respecting, 
austere, ascetic, and disdainful of physical comfort and physical suffer- 
Ss bes Altogether, Spain is a land of surprises, not alone along archi- 
tectural lines, but in respect to its people, its culture and its promise of 
future influence.” 

“But what about the bullfight ?” you ask. Let me ask you: What about 
the bear-baiting of our British ancestors? What about the fox hunt? 
What about the prize fight? Does the poor little fox have any greater 
odds in his favor than the bull? Are blood, brutality, and even the death 
of contestants unknown to the prize ring? Every nation has its own ideas 
of sport, but be it said of the bullfight that the torero follows a trade in 
which the “quitter” has no place, and in which life and limb are risked 
every second with calm unconcern and cool bravery worthy of nobler 
employment. Let us remember, too, that all Spaniards do not approve of 
bullfights any more than all Americans approve of prize fights, and that 
one of the greatest of Blasco Ibajfiez’s novels, Blood and Sand, is a severe 
indictment of the sport. 

But enough of this side of the picture. The evidence shows that on 
the whole the Spanish race has not been more cruel, bigoted, ignorant, or 
immoral than other races under identical conditions and at the same stage 
of historical development. It is time that a fairer, more truthful under- 
standing of the Spanish race and of Hispanic culture throughout the world 
should replace old prejudices in the minds and hearts of intelligent people 
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everywhere. Especially does it behoove North Americans to try to under- 
stand a race represented today in the New World by eighteen nations, 
comprising more than sixty millions of people, with whom we have the 
closest of ties, economic and political, and whose friendship we have 
consistently sought. 

What has been the Spanish contribution to civilization? Time permits 
only a few details. Not only did Spain hold back the Turk at Lepanto, 
but she also discovered, explored, colonized, and Christianized most of 
the New World. It was Spaniards who discovered the two greatest rivers 
of the Western world, the Mississippi and the Amazon; Spaniards who 
first realized the existence of two American continents; and Spaniards 
who first sailed around the world. 

The first cities, the first churches, the first schools, and the first uni- 
versities in America were founded by Spaniards. The University of San 
Marcos in Lima, Peru, and the University of Mexico were founded in 
1551, eighty-five years before Harvard. It is estimated that the Spaniards 
built over seven thousand churches in the New World. Mr. James Tru- 
slow Adams, in The Epic of America, tells us that by 1574, only eighty 
years after the discovery, there were two hundred Spanish cities and 
towns in America. Schools for the Indians were spread broadcast in the 
Indian villages. Over a thousand Indian boys attended a school estab- 
lished in 1522 in Mexico City. The printing press was introduced in 
1539, and by the end of the first century of Spanish domination there were 
over fifty booksellers in Mexico. “One of the wonderful things about 
this Spanish pioneering,” says Charles F. Lummis in The Spanish Pi- 
oneers, “was the humane and progressive spirit which marked it from 
first to last. Histories of the sort long current speak of that hero-nation 
as cruel to the Indians; but, in truth, the record of Spain in that respect 
puts us to the blush. The legislation of Spain in behalf of the Indians 
everywhere was incomparably more extensive, more comprehensive, more 
systematic, and more humane than that of Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
the present United States all combined... . . By 1575, nearly a century 
before there was a printing press in English America, many books in 
twelve different Indian languages had been printed in the city of Mexico, 
whereas in our history John Eliot’s Indian Bible stands alone.” 

“No other mother-nation than Spain,” adds Mr. Lummis, “ever bore a 
hundred Stanleys and four Julius Caesars in one century; but that is part 
of what Spain did for the New World. Pizarro, Cortés, Valdivia and 
Quesada are entitled to be called the Caesars of the New World, and no 
other conquests in the history of America are at all comparable to theirs. 
.... Popular opinion long did a vast injustice to these and all others of 
the Spanish conquistadores, belittling their military achievements and tax- 
ing them with cruel and relentless extermination of the aborigines. The 
clear, cold light of true history tells a different tale.” 





— 
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That Spaniards were humane to the Indians is shown by the fact that 
the initial brutality of the conquistadores (which modern apologists have 
sought to justify on the ground of military necessity) soon changed under 
the influence of Father Bartolomé de las Casas and others. Just compare 
the large surviving Indian population of Spanish America with our rel- 
atively small Indian population here. 

Out of comment on Spanish legislation for the government of the 
colonies grew Francisco de Vitoria’s famous work, De Indis, which ap- 
peared in 1532, half a century before Grotius was born, and because of 
which Dr. James Brown Scott hails Vitoria, rather than Grotius, as the 
true founder of International Law. 

The extent of Spanish exploration and development of some of the 
present territories of the United States is strikingly illustrated by the 
Spanish names of states and cities, such as California, Colorado, Florida, 
Montana, and Nevada, and El Paso, San Antonio, Santa Fe, Las Vegas, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and dozens more. 
To our everyday vocabulary Spanish contributed cargo, embargo, lariat, 
lasso, sombrero, broncho, poncho, arroyo, adobe, sierra, mesa, and hun- 
dreds of others, not to mention such lowly slang words as calaboose and 
hoosegow. The Spaniard first introduced into America horses and other 
domestic animals, as well as many plants and seeds. He likewise intro- 
duced Europeans to the potato, maize, cocoa, and tobacco, the very names 
of which are derived from Spanish forms of their original Indian names. 

From Spanish law come certain features in the law of some of.our 
Western states, as well as two modern legal concepts: first, the ganancial 
system, or community of interest in the property of husband and wife, 
which according to Professor Shepherd is in contrast with the old English 
common law, which made the husband virtually the owner of the wife’s 
property; and second, the principle of Spanish law under which the pri- 
vate owners of the banks of a river could not prevent the use of its waters 
for irrigation and other public purposes, as they could under the old Eng- 
lish common law. 

To Spanish humanitarianism we owe the establishment, three centuries 
ago, of the first school for the deaf. Spanish physicians first employed 
quarantine against infectious diseases. Slavery was abolished in the Span- 
ish-speaking republics a generation before the issue was settled here. 
Some of the Spanish-American republics have been leaders in social legis- 
lation, such as old-age pensions, while in the mother country the new 
Spanish Republic has approached its social and economic problems from a 
similar point of view. It is not without significance that the great German 
mathematician, Albert Einstein, quickly finds a haven in so-called intol- 
erant Spain from the campaign of racial prejudice now unhappily raging 
in his own country. 

In science the Spaniards make no claims to eminence, but it is worthy 
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of note that a Spaniard, De la Cierva, invented the autogyro, which ex- 
perts call the greatest advance in the development of the airplane since 
the first flights of the Wright brothers. Moreover, a Spanish scientist, 
Dr. Santiago Ramén y Cajal, developed the neuron theory, which has 
revolutionized ideas of the anatomy of the brain and the mechanism of 
nerve functioning—an achievement which won for him the Nobel Prize 
in Medicine. 

In literature, in art, and in music the Spanish and Spanish-American 
contribution is only now coming into its own. Two of the four greatest 
characters of world literature, Don Quixote, Don Juan, Hamlet, and Faust, 
are Spanish creations. The fame of Cervantes and his Don Quijote has 
unfortunately overshadowed other great Spanish writers, so that many 
people wrongly think that only one great book has been written in Spanish. 
On this point John Masefield, the British poet, says: “Spain’s contribution 
to the imagination of the world is as great as that of any other European 
country. Her writers have written the best stories that exist in prose; 
her poets have written the best religious poetry of Christian times; and 
her playwrights will bear comparison with any of the last three centuries. 
No nation is at the present time contributing more to general literature.” 

One of the proudest boasts of Spanish literature is its moral cleanness. 
From the Middle Ages down to the close of the nineteenth century only 
one salacious book is to be found in Spanish, and that was written by a 
Spanish expatriate in Italy. The Spanish drama never had a period of low 
moral standards like the English Restoration period, nor did its fiction 
show any signs of degeneracy until the present century, when the same 
plague of salacious books arose in Spain that we have recently experienced 
even among our own writers. 

Two Spaniards, José Echegaray and Jacinto Benavente, have won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, while other contemporary novelists, dramatists, 
and poets of Spain and Spanish America have earned general recognition. 
Ortega y Gasset’s thoughtful work, The Revolt of the Masses, has gained 
world fame, and among our pleasantest theatrical memories are Miss 
Eva Le Gallienne’s beautiful performance of The Cradle Song and Miss 
Ethel Barrymore’s The Kingdom of God, both the work of a Spanish 
dramatist, Martinez Sierra. 

Spanish and Spanish-American music has won the hearts and charmed 
the ears of America over the radio. Spanish operas have been presented 
at the Metropolitan, while the work of the Pan American Union in bring- 
ing Spanish-American music to North American audiences is a great 
achievement. Modern Spanish painters like Zuloaga and Sorolla have 
carried on the tradition of Velazquez, Murillo, and El Greco, while the 
newer forms owe much to Picasso. Spanish-American artists, particu- 
larly the mural painters of Mexico, have likewise struck a new note in 
modern art. 
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Tomorrow, April 14, is Pan American Day, celebrated throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. Because it falls on Good Friday, our official cele- 
bration was held yesterday in the Pan American Union, and many of my 
hearers doubtless heard the broadcast of that program, in which our great 
leader, President Roosevelt, sounded a clarion call for the maintenance 
of “neighborliness” among the American republics. 

It is my proud privilege, at this timely moment in our history and in 
the spirit of the President’s Pan American Day address, to plead for a 
fairer evaluation by Americans of the Spanish-speaking peoples and of 
Hispanic culture, as well as of the other great racial cultures of the world. 
I have chosen to speak of an unjust attitude toward our brothers of the 
Spanish-speaking nations because of my professional interest in the sub- 
ject, of course, but largely, too, because it is a noteworthy example of 
the evils of opinions based on misinformation, half-truths, ignorance, and 
intolerance that have no place in the modern world. Parallel instances 
will occur to everyone. 

No nation in the modern world can live by itself. Economic interde- 
pendence, improved methods of communication, this very radio that brings 
my words to you, have made national isolation a thing of the past, as 
obsolete as the covered wagon. Since we must live with other nations, it 
is only common sense to try to get along well with them. Let us not con- 
demn them for faults they do not possess, or exaggerate the faults they 
have. All races have good men and women; all have weak and vicious ones 
as well. No nation has a monopoly on courage, or virtue, or intelligence. It 
is the part of good neighbors, of people who claim a Christian civiliza- 
tion and profess to believe in human brotherhood, to judge our fellow- 
men by the best among them, rather than by the worst. 

Only on these terms, it seems to me, can we reasonably expect that we 
Americans shall be judged not by what is vicious or reprehensible in 
American life but by what is fine and true. Only in this way will “Black 
Legends” throughout the world cease to play a part in human affairs. 
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[Department conducted by Frances Dovuctas, Associate Editor] 


A Spanish publisher has recently announced that under the republic 
there is a decided increase in the number of readers, but that change of 
taste in regard to the selection of books has taken place. Where formerly 
only the rich were the buyers of books, now they are sought by working- 
men and government employees, who, instead of devoting their time to 
novels, read for the utilitarian purpose of advancing their position in 
life. From this a decline in the publication of novels has developed. The 
falling off in the sale of Spanish books in America is noticeable. Cuba, 
at one time an important market, is making no purchases. Brazil, how- 
ever, which formerly read only Portuguese and French works, has trans- 
ferred her patronage to the Spanish. By opening thousands of libraries in 
Spain, the government is making every effort to stimulate the book indus- 
try. It is hoped that this will develop a desire for privately owned collec- 
tions, and as a result a bookstore in every pueblo of four or five thousand 
inhabitants where the government installs a library is visualized for the 
immediate future. It is anticipated that five hundred more bookstores will 
be opened in Spain within five or six years, with an increase of twenty 
or twenty-five thousand book buyers. This will result in the creation of a 
great interior market for books, making Spain independent of outside 
influences, with paper manufacturers, printers, bookbinders, publishers, 
illustrators, as well as authors, reaping the advantage. 

Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero, a distinguished member of the Spanish 
Academy, author of novels characterized by such probity and literary 
excellence as Sitilla, El Conde Perico, Clara Porcia, El ilustre Manguin- 
doy, La olla grande, La piedra de toque, Telva, El Corregidor de Almagro, 
and La huella del pecado, has published the fifth volume in the series of 
his Memorias. This appears under the title El ocaso de un siglo. Pre- 
ceding volumes were Mis primeros ochenta ajfios,? Lo que dejé en el 
tintero, La Espafia que fué,? and Clio en pantuflas.t Don Emilio Gutié- 
rrez Gamero has lived a long life, and a full one. He has kept his eyes 


1 El ocaso de un siglo (Memorias), continuacién de Mis primeros ochenta 
aiios, by Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero. 236 pp. Editorial Juventud, S.A., Barce- 
lona, 1932. Pts. 5. 

2 Mis primeros ochenta atios (Memorias), by Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero. 
350 pp. Editorial Atlantida, Madrid, 1925. Pts. 5. 

8a Espana que fué (Memorias), by Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero. 276 pp. 
C.LA.P. de publicaciones, Madrid. Pts. 5. 

*Clio en pantuflas (Memorias), by Emilio Gutiérrez Gamero. 269 pp. 
C.I.A.P. de publicaciones, Madrid, 1930. Pts. 5. 
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open to realities, and he recounts them in an entertaining and amusing 
fashion. His style is correct and polished. The first volume of his memoirs 
in the possession of this reviewer, La Espafia que fué, the third in the 
series, takes up the narration a short time before the fall of the first re- 
public. The author at the time was in intimate communication with the 
alfonsinos, who, he states, were “bafidndose en agua de rosas” in Paris; 
rather than merely hoping for the restoration of the monarchy, fully ex- 
pecting it. The affairs of the republic were going from bad to worse, and 
even then “cuesta abajo.” The populace, referred to in this case as sheep, 
displeased because Castelar enforced order and recognized conservative 
interests, refused to be driven and began to mill about in confusion. The 
dynasty was to be restored through the person of the Prince of Asturias, 
who was destined to become Alfonso XII. “Dofia Isabel, ever prodigal, 
was now lavishing favors upon her courtiers, although the meetings of 
the committee working in the interests of Alfonso were held behind 
closed doors in order that his mother should take no part in them.” The 
conversations of Gutiérrez Gamero with Alfonsinos, Carlists, and repub- 
licans are brimming with interest, and not only recall but enlarge upon 
notable events of Spanish history. 

The title of the fourth volume of the memoirs, Clio en pantuflas, 
brings a mental vision of the octogenarian author in dressing-gown and 
slippers invoking the inspiration of the stern muse of history; it fails to 
prepare the reader for the lightness of touch and genial trend of the 
reminiscence. Not only the statesmen of the day were his friends, but 
Gutiérrez Gamero knew the men prominent in every field. Especially he 
had been fond of the theater. The playwrights and singers of his time 
were familiars. Tamayo y Baus, Eugenio Sellés, Miguel Ramos Carrién, 
Julian Gayerre, figured in his life. Now when he gives himself up to 
contemplation of the past, a distinguished company of those who were 
passes in spiritual procession. Among the actors of his acquaintance were 
Rafael Calvo, Joaquin Arjona, Julian Romea, Fernando Osorio, Mariano 
Fernandez, and his power of evocation recalls not only their faces but 
their gestures and poses in the plays that aroused the enthusiasm of their 
contemporaries. Rafael Calvo, gifted with the most lofty form of inspira- 
tion, in the opinion of this author, ranks with the greatest of the old-time 
Spanish actors. Echegaray had been a colleague in the Cortes of 1872, 
and Gutiérrez Gamora was present at the premiére of the tragedy En el 
seno de la muerte. This occurred at an inopportune time, not long after 
the death of Queen Mercedes, the first wife of Alfonso XII. The lover 
in the play—the part was taken by Rafael Calvo with dramatic power— 
would follow his beloved into the very realm of death. However, those 
persons who concerned themselves with affairs of the state were at the 
moment casting about for a suitable companion to share the throne with 
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the royal widower. The irony of the situation was not lost on the per- 
ceptive minds of the Madrilenian habitués of the theater. 

The recollections of Castelar are of interest. The discourse pro- 
nounced by the great republican leader at the time he took office, and 
which Gutiérrez Gamero heard from the tribune of the ex-deputies, was 
a remarkable oration. With no rhetorical flourish, with no appeal to his- 
torical precedent, although he had been a professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and the temptation to make comparisons might have 
been strong, with no recourse to “phrases that round out the period and 
close the paragraph as with a golden key,” but with a simplicity befitting 
the truth, which persuades and convinces for the reason that it is true, 
Castelar spoke briefly. He was heard with a silence that told of realization 
of imminent danger to the unity of the Spanish nation. “But what a note 
of sincerity and at the same time of sadness rung in his words! How, 
without exaggeration, he described the condition of the country! Officers 
and leaders deserting their regiments; soldiers handing over their arms 
to the Carlists; many towns in Spain taking side with the rebels; looting 
and sacking carried on by members of their own party; oppression of 
every form; all manner of deplorable acts that must be checked imme- 
diately so that the impression might not go abroad that Spain had fallen 
into a state of savagery.” Castelar’s words at the close of this address 
demanding “order, authority, and government,” became as popular with 
the masses, and as familiar on every tongue, as with us in more recent 
times the slogan “You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold,” 
and the words “strenuous,” “normalcy,” and “the new deal,” associated 
with different presidential régimes. 

According to Gutiérrez Gamero, Castelar demonstrated his extraor- 
dinary ability as the head of the government, and he ranks with those 
great statesmen who have understood the situations facing them, and have 
seen into the future with unerring vision. In Spain of the nineteenth 
century, he states, there was but one other, General Prim. 

The skein of Spanish political life was too entangled to be reeled off 
in orderly fashion by any one man. In the atmosphere there was ever a 
feeling that something was about to happen, that a change was imminent. 
Although, as in the recent transition from Monarchy to Republic, the dis- 
turbances were comparatively few, the new régime was censured by its 
enemies, and crimes were perpetrated in order to discredit it. The scaf- 
folding of the structure of the government, upheld by reeds rather than 
sturdy pillars, was destined to fall. Every move of Castelar was unfavor- 
ably criticised by the federals; his friends and his enemies quarreled with 
a warmth of passion peculiar to those times and unfamiliar at a later day. 
A memorable chapter is the one describing thé historic session of the 
Cortes Constituyentes that began at half-past three on the afternoon of 
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the second of January, 1874, and ended at eight the following morning, 
spelling the downfall of Castelar by a vote of one hundred and twenty in 
opposition against one hundred in favor. For some time after the defeat 
of Castelar, Gutiérrez Gamero was tortured by doubt as to the loyalty of 
the statesman to his cause, and as to whether there were complicity be- 
tween him and General Pavia, the Captain General of Madrid. His sus- 
picion was dispelled, however, one day at the end of an elaborate luncheon 
in the home of Concha Iglesias, a house where men of ideas were accus- 
tomed to gather for intimate conversation. As Gutiérrez Gamero served 
Pavia his fifth glass of cognac, he asked if it had not occurred to him 
that, seeing his hostile attitude, Castelar would not be liable to relieve him 
of his post as Captain General of Madrid. The general replied that 
Castelar had no idea he was to fail in the vote of confidence, and that he 
himself had evidence that, had Castelar realized what was to happen, he 
would have ordered the minister of war to remove him and would have 
banished him from Madrid. This statement from General Pavia relieved 
the author’s mind of the last shadow of doubt, and years later he was 
able to defend Castelar to Léon Gambetta, the French statesman, when, 
in conversation with Gutiérrez Gamero, Gambetta accused Castelar of 
complicity with the Captain General of Madrid. 

The volume El ocaso de un siglo, which has been published less than 
a year, takes up the narrative of events in Spanish national life beginning 
with the latter part of the year 1884, and carries through to the time of 
the regency under Maria Cristina and the disturbances in Cuba, and after 
the assassination of Canovas del Castillo. A prolonged and severe series of 
earthquakes, like that which recently occurred in southern California, is 
described. Entire towns were devastated. Alhama, Albufiuelas, and Loja, 
in the province of Granada, were shaken into ruins. “The citizens of the 
whole region, underneath which ran a vibratory motion accompanied by a 
sound resembling the clattering of boards, that caused exceeding terror, 
as if the earth were about to sink into the abyss, did not know to which 
saint to appeal for help. That crackling of the earth made the distracted 
inhabitants of the castigated district think that the world was about to 
come to an end.” 

The visit of Alfonso XII on the eighth of January, although his fatal 
illness was far advanced, in order that he might offer comfort and as- 
sistance, gives an impression of the kindliness of this monarch. Soon 
afterward, on the second day of July, when the cholera was sowing death 
throughout the land, Alfonso XII slipped away from the vigilance of 
Canovas del Castillo, who had prohibited the journey, and took the train 
for Aranjuez, one of the worst centers of infection. The King visited 
many sick persons, and shook hands with them. On his return to Madrid 
the people turned out en masse and gave him a colossal ovation in their 
appreciation of his charitable mission and his courage. 
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About seventeen months later Alfonso XII died of tuberculosis. His 
passing took the people by surprise, for he had always seemed so animated 
he gave no impression of the gravity of his illness. Sorrow was intense, 
for he had been generally beloved. The republicans of the day regretted 
that they had not foreseen the event so that they might have been organ- 
ized and ready to seize the reins of government, instead of allowing the 
succession to fall upon a woman. Maria Cristina was the third woman to 
rule over the destinies of Spain since Fernando VII. The closing chap- 
ters of El ocaso de un siglo describe the sensation produced in Madrid 
when our ambassador, Stewart Lyndon Woodford, a lawyer and diplomat 
born in New Ycrk City, and a graduate of Columbia, sent a note to Sa- 
gasta, then the premier, to the effect that if, after the first of the coming 
November, the war in Cuba were not ended, “the government of the United 
States will consider itself at liberty to establish a suitable form of peace on 
the Island.” It would be of interest to know what Spanish statesmen of to- 
day are thinking about the form of peace our government has established 
there. No doubt in forthcoming volumes of his memoirs Gutiérrez Ga- 
mero will tell us. He possesses a striking gift for relating historic events 
in a racy and captivating’ style. Considering his eighty years, the impres- 
sion is gained that he must have partaken of the waters of that legendary 
fountain popular tradition credits a countryman of his with having sought 
in the land named because of his arrival there on the day of Pascua 
florida, our Easter. 

Those remembered by Gutiérrez Gamero form a list of notable per- 
sonages too long to complete in these pages; outstanding among them 
were Pérez Galdés, Alarcon, Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, and Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch, author of Los amentes de Teruel. He recalls the entrance 
into the Academy of Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo at twenty-two years of 
age, and that of Pérez Galdés and Pereda. He knew also Juan Valera, 
and the lyric poets José Zorrilla and Ventura Ruiz Aguilera, as well as 
the prolix novelist Manuel Fernandez Gonzalez, to whom Vincent Blasco 
Ibafiez served as secretary as a lad of sixteen when he ran away from 
his home in Valencia to the supposedly freer atmosphere of Madrid. The 
acquaintance of Gutiérrez Gamero embraced literally todo el mundo, and 
his opinions concerning those of whom he writes are worth reading. As 
stated by Eduardo Marquina, the noted dramatist and poet of our day, 
“Gutiérrez Gamero amazes with the delightful style of his autobiographic 
evocation. Written with elegance and esprit, with vivacious fluency, the 
past acquires, even in minute detail, a certain enduring quality. With his 
discretion and lightness of touch, matters of transcendental importance are 
made to appear as incidents. That is to say, in these Memorias by Sr. 
Gutiérrez Gamero there is a literary equanimity that transcends the 
biologic interest.” 


| 
| 
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Isabel II, Reina de Espafia,® by Pedro de Répide, the twentieth volume 
in the series known as Vidas espatiolas e hispano-Americanas del siglo 
XIX, has been so popular that it has promptly run through several edi- 
tions. The choice of Pedro de Répide as the chronicler of this interesting 
period is a happy one. His talent as a writer of prose was recognized 
long ago by no less an authority than Countess Pardo Bazan, who ex- 
pressed preference for his works, ranking him with Azorin and Unamuno. 
He has excelled as a poet, and also as a dramatist. Among his earlier 
works are the book of verse, Canciones de la sombra; the plays, La Wave’ 
de Araceli, and Los majos de plante; as well as the novels La enamorada 
indiscreta, Del rastro a maravillas, El solar de la bolera, Los cohetes de la 
verbena, Noche perdida, and Chamberi por Fuencarral. His work is 
characterized by veracity of background, richness of types, and Castilian 
atmosphere. It will be recalled that Isabel II was the daughter of Fer- 
nando VII by his fourth wife Maria Cristina. She was born at Madrid 
October 10, 1830. After the death of Fernando VII the little girl became 
Queen under the regency of her mother. Pedro de Répide, ever an as- 
siduous student of the past, presents a vivid picture of Isabel’s entering 
San Jerénimo el Real, the severe Gothic Church in Madrid, where since 
1510 it had been the custom to administer the oath of allegiance. The 
child of three walked in, clinging to the hand of her mother, followed by 
her nurse, wearing a dress of white silk, her hair caught up by a tall 
comb, her little hands covered by long gloves, her skirt falling to her 
ankles, her pantalets frilling out above her shoes, her only touch of color 
being the blue band of the Order of Maria Luisa. The traditional court 
ceremony seemed to poor little Isabel so dull, so endless, that toward the 
close when a long procession of members of the nobility, prelates, and 
grandees filed up to kiss her hand, she snatched it away, turned her face 
aside, and burst into tears. Isabel’s uncle, Don Carlos, and his sons refused 
to attend the ceremony. This was his first expression of disapproval with 
the setting aside of the Salic Law in Spain in favor of Isabel; which act 
of Fernando prevented Don Carlos from succeeding to the throne. The 
parade that took place as a sign of the adhesion of the military to the new 
régime was more entertaining than the coronation ceremonies, and proved 
a delight to the child as the companies of men in uniform filed past her 
little carriage. The gorgeousness of the display, the martial music, were 
to her as if she were playing a game with wooden soldiers. “The worst 
feature about it was that, as a child, and also as a woman, Isabel was to 
look upon those men as puppets performing for her amusement, and to 
experience the dramatic desire of breaking them to see what was inside 
of them.” 


5 Isabel II, Reina de Espatia, by Pedro de Répide. 296 pp. Espasa-Calpe, 
Madrid. Second edition, 1932. Pts. 5. 
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A few days after Isabel II was proclaimed Queen at Madrid, Don 
Carlos was officially declared King at Fonmayor. The armed hostilities 
that immediately broke out raged for seven years, and are known in 
history as the fiercest and most prolonged civil war Spain has experienced. 
In the life of Isabel events crowded swiftly. At thirteen she was declared 
of age, at sixteen she was married, and immediately after her marriage 
she was separated from her husband. The entire period of her reign was 
characterized by intrigue, scandals, and bloodshed. Social life was “una 
continua fiesta.” Isabel was devoted to the theater, attended all the popu- 
lar festivities, and was frequently seen driving along the streets of 
Madrid in an open carriage. She was dethroned by the different factions 
and the army in 1868, and died in Paris in 1904. To the end of her life 
she cherished the hope of her restoration as queen of Spain. Her final 
years were spent in the palacio de Castilla with a handful of faithful 
attendants. She was not fond of reading, but she whiled away her time 
driving in the Bois de Boulogne, receiving a few calls, and playing soli- 
taire, questioning every arrival from Madrid, “;Qué opinas de mi nieto?” 

Among her last callers were Maria Cristina, mother of Alfonso XIII, 
who came with reluctance. On different occasions came Benito Pérez 
Galdés and Eugenia de Guzman, the Spanish woman of marvelous beauty 
who had been empress of the French. At about this time Pedro de Répide 
was living in Paris, taking courses ‘at the Sorbonne and doing research 
in the department of manuscripts of the National Library. He assisted in 
arranging the scanty library belonging to Isabel, which had recently been 
increased by the addition of the books that had belonged to Don Francisco 
de Asis, the former consort of the dethroned queen. His picture of Isa- 
bel II is realistic and forceful, and would not have been published under 
the former régime. His final summing up may be of interest: “Had she 
not been dethroned she would have reigned sixty-one years . . . . so that 
her reign would have been one of the longest in history... .. Why did 
she cease to reign? Her dethronement is explained by the story of her 
life, and it is only strange that she was not dispossessed of the crown at 
an even earlier date.” Isabel II, Reina de Espatia is one of those rare 
books that absorb the attention from the first page to the last. 

Amiel, un estudio sobre la timidez,* by Gregorio Marafién, is a book 
that is receiving serious consideration. Since divorce is permitted in the 
Spanish republic, matters concerning matrimony are studied more gravely 
than under the former condition. Dr. Marafién has chosen the record of 
the daily life of the Swiss essayist, poet, and professor of aesthetics as 
the basis for his analysis for the reason that Amiel was merely an ordi- 
nary person, representative of the common herd. Generally when an effort 


® Amiel, un estudio sobre la timidez, by Gregorio Marafién. 335 pp., with 
8 illustrations. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1932. Pts. 6. 
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is made to penetrate the human soul through a study of the life of men, 
nothing is available but the history of outstanding characters, lives of 
princes, heroes, geniuses, rather than of representative types. In Socrates, 
Leonardo, Caesar, Goethe, nothing is to be encountered except those things 
not found in the spirit of their contemporaries. These can only be in- 
ferred by an imaginary inversion of the value of line and shadow, as 
when looking at a photographic negative. The Swiss pedagogue, in a 
land of pedagogues, was considered by his contemporaries and neighbors 
a very ordinary person, and Amiel thought the same, as is shown by the 
statement on his Journal: “The thing that interests me most, as I examine 
myself, is that I believe myself to be an authentic example of human 
nature, and therefore a specimen of general worth.” 

“The journal Amiel began in his youth,” states Dr. Marafion, “in 
which he wrote day by day, amounted at the time of his death to over 
sixteen thousand pages. Nothing brilliant nor extraordinary was recorded, 
nothing but the same insignificant events that fill the life of any one of 
us: the little jealousies and backbiting usual to the provincial college; his 
small ambitions unsatisfied; his physical aches and pains; his instinctive 
tempests in a glass of water common to the majority. Nothing, in fine, in 
the last analysis; but in just that, in its ordinariness, lies, nevertheless, its 
infinite interest.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the English novelist, author of Robert Elsmere 
and many other novels that attained popularity, published a translation of 
Amiel’s Journal in 1881, four years after his death. No doubt Mrs. Ward 
was attracted by the beauty of form in which Amiel’s thoughts were ex- 
pressed. Those parts of particular interest to the biologist were sup- 
pressed in earlier editions, but to these Dr. Marafién has had access. He 
describes Amiel as a man defeated by the cancer of timidity, one of the 
plagues that has flung outside the social norm a vast number of men 
possessed otherwise of many fine qualifications for success in life. It was 
not until after his death that Amiel really began to live, and the biologic 
and anthropologic interest aroused by his case is on the increase. As a 
result of his years of study as a biologist, Dr. Marafién believes that the 
man of the future may rise to a height above that of the group and attain 
a superior plane, that of the strictly individual, at present so rare. In a 
future far remote, men will possess a single untransferable Beatrice. 
Different conditions, of which we are now beginning to see the dawn, 
will favor and facilitate the specific discovery. 

Amiel is a book too important adequately to be reviewed in the space 
allotted this department, but as the author has recently been admitted to 
the Academia de la Lengua because of the perfection of his diction (and 
he has published many works, the majority of them intended for members 
of his profession), the following quotation giving an idea of his style may 
be welcome as well as appropriate here. 
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“.. Pero ninguna actividad sistematizada y repetida influye en la psico- 
logia y luego en la vida entera tan hondamente como la rutina de ensefiar. 
Ni la vida del militar ni la del cura son en este sentido comparables a la 
del catedratico. Ensefiar oficialmente, tan a lo largo, es poner cada afio 
en contacto con una generacién nueva, abundante y distraida, lo mas reco- 
gido de nuestra personalidad inmutable y dejar resignadamente que se lo 
lleven a pedazos. Dar lo mejor nuestro en beneficio de ese monstruo 
andnimo e inevitablemente ingrato que se llama una promocién. Sentirse 
envejecer ante un espejo que es cada afio mas joven y multiplica por eso, 
a cada nuevo curso, nuestra decadencia. De aqui las caracteristicas, can- 
sadas, inelegantes, tristes, muchas veces cémicas, del arquetipo del cate- 
dratico. El maestro libre es otra cosa. Ensefia, elasticamente, lo que 
quiere, y a quien quiere. Por eso los grandes maestros, que suelen estar 
adscritos al profesorado oficial, hacen lo mejor de su obra pedagégica al 
margen de la catedra; asi renueven ellos a su vez.” 

Los toros en la poesia castellana,’ a study and an anthology compiled 
by José Maria de Cossio, appears in two volumes. Antonio Espina, in his 
review in Revista de Occidente of August, 1932, refers to it as a contri- 
bution to the national culture, a splendid work of great scientific value to 
Spanish literary history. Each book consists of over three hundred pages. 
The first volume is devoted to a complete study of bullfighting in a series 
of essays beginning with the earliest mention of fiestas de toros. This 
occurred in the Florian de Ocampo edition of the Crénica general, during 
a reunion of the Cortes by Don Alfonso the Chaste in the year 815: 
“...@ de que duraron aquellas cortes lidiauan cada dia toros.” 

Cossio does not consider his book a justification of bullfighting. The 
sport exists, and has existed from a very early date, if not from the time 
when, according to Anacreon, “Nature gave the bull two horns,” certainly 
from a very remote period it has been a favorite diversion with the Span- 
ish people. It is conceded that probably their sensibilities have not been 
benefited, but the arts have been strongly influenced by the custom. His 
study, devoted to the development of these influences and to the origin of 
the sport, is not to defend, or even to excuse it, though one suspects that 
he enjoys it. The aesthetic value of the function which offers so many 
thrilling sights, and so many moral issues, becomes’ patent in the majority 
of the poetic documents analyzed. The fiestas de toros in the Cantares de 
gesta, the allusions to bullfighting in the poetry of the medieval period, 
taurine comparisons in the erudite epic poems, the bullfight in Moorish 
poetry, are but a few of the topics to which chapters are devoted. In the 
second volume the poesias taurinas are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with the poetry of popular tradition of 1693, including anony- 


7 Los toros en la poesia castellana, by José Maria de Cossio, two volumes, 
386 and 409 pp. C.I.A.P. de publicaciones, Madrid, 1931. Pts. 8, each volume. 
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mous romances of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, following 
through the different periods to the works of the poets of our own day. 
Not all of the poems laud the art of bullfighting, as for instance the 
“Fragmento antitaurino en la epistola censoria al Conde Duque de Oli- 
vares,” by Quevedo y Villegas. In the “Fragmento antitaurino,” consid- 
ered one of his masterpieces of satiric verse, the killing of horses and 
bulls is scathingly criticized as unworthy the young men of Spain, who 
might better display their valor at the head of squadrons or in jousts and 
tourneys rather than devote their time to “Gineta y canas, que son con- 
tagio moro.” 

In comparison to this work by Cossio, certain books on bullfighting 
recently published in this country about which quite a stir has been made, 
seem thin and poor. Not only because of the rumor that bullfighting may 
take a place beside other sports in North America, but because Los toros 
en la poesia castellana is valuable and entertaining as well, it should be 
added to all libraries of Spanish works. 











REVIEWS 


A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Lettres, prepared by Jerem1an D. M. 
Forp, Ph.D., D-és-L., Harvard University, and Maxwe tu I. RAPHAEL, 
A.M., Harvard University. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1933. Double column, 204 pages. 


This is one of the more ambitious bibliographies issued in the series 
published by the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies. It con- 
tains titles not only of books by Cuban authors but also of articles by 
them which have appeared in periodicals. The Introduction declares the 
whole work to be “tentative” in character, though this qualification is 
omitted in the title of the volume, a fact that is contrary to the practice 
of the Director of the series in publishing the other bibliographies. 

A check of the Ford-Raphael Bibliography with various sources re- 
veals the omission of a number of items. The total of such omissions and 
of such errors as have been noted relative to the six thousand items 
printed is small and in consequence testifies to the painstaking. work of 
the authors. 

In the following list of additions to be made the source of each item 
is given. In most cases the source is a periodical; a few are taken from 
Alfred Coester’s A Bibliography of Spanish American Literature (New 
York, 1912); Emilio Cotarelo y Mori’s La Avellaneda y sus obras... 
(Madrid, 1930); Carlos M. Trelles’ Bibliografia cubana del siglo XIX 
(Matanzas, 1913). The additions are arranged alphabetically as in the 
Ford-Raphael Bibliography, periodicals being listed separately according 
to their arrangement. Typographical errors noted are given at the end. 


ANGELET, José F. 
Liberiada (La Habana, 1874). [Alfred Coester, A Bibliography of Spanish 
American Literature (New York, 1912).] 
ARAMBURO Y MACHADO, MARIANO (b. 1870) 
“Ecos del centenario de la Avellaneda.” [Cuba contempordnea, V, 94-99.] 
AzcAraTE, NicotAs (1828-94), ed. 
La Avellaneda. Conferencia (1883). [Carlos M. Trelles, Bibliografia 
cubana del siglo XIX (Matanzas, 1913).] 
BACHILLER Y MORALES, ANTONIO (1812-89) 
“El castellano en América (Bibliografia americana).” [Revista cubana, II 
(1885), 276-83.] 
“Suplementos y adiciones 4 los catalogos...” [Revista de Cuba, Vol. VIII. 
Add also pp. 71-78; 250-55 ; 363-73.] 
BALMASEDA, FRANCISCO JAVIER (1833-1907) 
Coronacién de la Sefiora dotia Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, acordada 
por el Liceo de la Habana... etc. (1860). [Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Le 
Avellaneda y sus obras ... (Madrid, 1930) .] 
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Barcia CABALLERO (J.) 
Mesa revuelta (La Habana, 1883). 
Rimas (La Habana, 1891). 
[Coester, op. cit., p. 86.] 
BARRERA y SANCHEZ, RAMON B. 
Glorias de Maria, N.S. de Monserrate (La Habana, 1861). [Coester, op. cit., 
p. 86.] 
Bretsa Vives, MANUEL (b. 1862) 
La Avellaneda y su poesia religiosa (1906). [Trelles, op. cit.] 
BorrERO pe LujAn, Dutce M[arfa] (b. 1883) 
Poem, “Alba de Gloria.” [Cuba contempordnea, V, 106-12.] 


Bott, Reaino E. (b. 1878) 
“Rubén Dario en la Habana (Discusién cronolégica).” [Revista de estudios 
hispdanicos, II (1929), 148-55.] 
Cruz DE Fuentes, MANUEL 
La “Avellaneda. Autobiografia y cartas de la ilustre poetisa, hasta ahora 
in ditas, con un prélogo y una necrologia por Lorenzo Crus de Fuentes 
.. (Huelva, 1907). 4°, 155 pags. 
Cuac6n y Catvo, Jost Maria 
Tabla de variantes en las poesias liricas de la Avellaneda (Madrid, 1919). 
Se publicé en el tomo 6° de las Obras de la Avellaneda (Habana, 1914), 
pags. 284 y sigs. [Cotarelo, op. cit., item 78, p. 411.] 
FIGAROLA-CANEDA, DoMINGO 
“Periodistas cubanas,” en la Chispa de la Habana, 6 de junio de 1880. 
[Cotarelo, op. cit., item 37, p. 408.] 
Fornaris, José (1827-90) 
“Sobre la Avellaneda,” en el Triunfo de la Habana, 11 de febrero de 1883. 
[Cotarelo, op. cit., item 40, p. 408.] 


G6MEz DE AVELLANEDA ¥ ARTEAGA, GERTRUDIS (1814-73) 


[Had Ford and Raphael compared their bibliography on Gémez de Avella- 
neda with that of Cotarelo, or had they consistently quoted various editions and 
reprints in magazines of her works, they might have added as many items again 
as they have listed. A comparison with all the principal bibliographies on the 
poetess shows a greater number of omissions. 

It should be stated, however, that Ford and Raphael have cited seven or 
eight editions and reprints of works of la Avellaneda not found in any other 
bibliography to date.] 

Obras literarias. Coleccién completa (Madrid, 1869-71). 

[The work is not only preceded by a “Prélogo” by Juan Nicasio Gallego and 
a “Noticia biograéfica” by Nicomedes Pastor Diaz, but also by “Adicién a los 
anteriores apuntes” by Enrique Gil. Volume V has an “Apéndice con articu- 
los criticos sobre varias obras de la Avellaneda” (articles written by thirteen 
scholars ).] 

Obras de dotia Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda (Madrid, 1877). 5 vols. (of 

varied titles). [Reprint of the foregoing edition.] 
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Obras, etc. ... Edicién nacional del centenario (Habana, 1914). 6 vols. [See 
Cuba contempordnea, VII, 442. Also see Cotarelo, op. cit., item IV under 
“Obras de la Avellaneda”; and item 78, p. 411. In the catalogue of An- 
tonio Palau y Dulcet, Manuel del Librero Hispano-Americano (Barce- 
lona, 1923), four volumes only are listed.] 

La baronesa de Joux ... (With “Tomas Walker’ etc. ...). 

[The title Tomas Walker (sic) is not to be found in the principal French, 
Spanish, and English catalogues. Sir Francis Trolopp (which is also spelled 
“Trollop” and “Troloppe,” according to some authorities) is one of the pseudo- 
nyms of the French author Paul Henri Corentin Féval, 1817-87. Although he 
wrote several scores of works, only one with its translations in English and 
Spanish bears the pseudonym Trolopp: Les mystéres de Londres, 11 vols. 
(Paris, 1844). Translation into English: The Mysteries of Modern London.... 
by Sir John Trollope (sic), Bart. Abridged translation by J. & R. Maxwell 
(London, [1886]). Spanish translation by “el caballero D. J. de M., Paris, 
Impr. de F. Locquin, 1844.” 

See British Museum Catalogue; Catalogue Générale des Livres Imprimés 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris) ; and Les Lundis d'un chercheur, by Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul (Paris, 1894).] 

La bella Toda (Tradicién) (1858). [This is found in Obras, V, 59.] 

La dama del gran tono (Madrid, Impr. del Panorama espafiol, 1843). 4° 

mayor. [Cotarelo, op. cit.] 

Dolores (México, 1851). [Published in the Semanario pintoresco, enero, 
1851, pags. 3-60.] 

Guatimozin., Translation by Mrs. W. W. Blake (México, 1898). 8°, IV, 
389 pags. [Cited in two Spanish catalogues.] 

*Los merodeadores del siglo XV. [According to four other critics besides 
Trelles this work belongs in the category of the Obras dudosas of la 
Avellaneda. } 

[It is possible to swell the number of works of the poetess by listing sepa- 
rately the titles which go to make up Volume V of the Obras, as this volume 
contains several shorter novelas y leyendas not published elsewhere. They were 
written several years previous to the date of the collection. The same may be 
said for the articles written for the Album cubano (1860), some of which 
entered the Obras. Various autobiografias, biografias, and carta-prélogos 
written by la Avellaneda and included in the work of other authors have been 
omitted under “Gémes” by Ford and Raphael. And they have evidently not 
attempted to mention several collections of letters written by the poetess.] 

[Critics —The Ford-Raphael list of critics on Gomez de Avellaneda is very 
small. Of the many names omitted the importance of the following demands 
their inclusion.] 

CoTaRELO y Mort, Emirio, “Una tragedia real de la Avellaneda,” en 
la Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo del Ayuntamiento de 
Madrid (1926). Tirada aparte: 4°, 27 pags. [Cotarelo, op. cit., item 
82, p. 411.] 

Lépez Arctecto, AtBerto. La Avellaneda y sus versos. Prélogo de 
José Chacén y Calvo (Santander, J. Martinez, 1928). 4°, XII, 59 
pags. [A particularly valuable study on the poetess.] 
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Guiteras, Pepro José (1814-90) 
“Vida de poetas cubanos. Proemio, transcripcién y anotaciones de Julio 
Villoldo.” [Cuba contemporénea, XLIV (1927), 92-149.] 
Henriguez UreNa, Max (b. 1885) 
“La ensefianza de la literatura cubana.” [Cuba contempordnea, VII (San- 
tiago de Cuba, 8 de marzo de 1915), 321-31.] 
“Estudios de versificacién.” [Cuba contempordnea, III (1913), 89-124.] 
Herepia, NicotrAs (1855-1901) 
“La censura de teatros en el antiguo régimen.” [Revista cubana, II (1885), 
193-208. ] 
Loynaz, DuLcEMARIA 
Poems. Published in different revistas. [Some of her verses appeared in 
the Madrid weekly Espaiia. See César Gonzalez Ruano. Literatura 
americana, Ensayos de madrigal y critica (Madrid, [1924]).] 
MARINELLO VIDAURRETA, JUAN 
Poesias cubanas. [Also various articles in Revista bimestre cubana, issues 
of 1926.] 
Matamoros, Mercepnes (1858-1906) 
“La Peregrina.” Poema. [Revista de Cuba, VIII (1880), 174-78.] 
MiTJANs, AURELIO (1862-89) 
“Estudios sobre las obras de Lope de Vega.” [Revista cubana, III, IV 
(1886). Note that Volume IV should be included.] 
Montoro, RAFAEL (b. 1852) 
La Avellaneda y el lugaretio (1886). [Trelles, Biblioteca histérica cubana 
(Matanzas, 1922), III, 430-32.] 
Ortiz, Fernanpo (b. 1881) 
“Pedro J. Guiteras y sus obras.” [Revista bimestre cubana, marzo-abril de 
1928, pp. 161-82.] 
PasaRONn ¥ Lastra (Ubaldo) 
Poesias (New York, Habana, 1860). [Coester, op. cit., p. 88.] 
PINEYRO, Enr1Qgue (1839-1911) 
“Correspondencia literaria. La muerte de Victor Hugo.” [Revista cubana, 
II (1885), 52-61.] 
“Entre mis libros.” [Jbid., III (1886), 97-110.] 
Ropricuez RoLtpAn, GUILLERMO 
“La literatura cubana.” [La Universidad de la Habana. Revista de la 
Facultad de ciencias y letras, XX (March, 1925), 164-82.] 
SANCHEZ DE Fuentes, EvGenro (1826-94) 
_ [Coester, op. -cit., p. 88.] 
TRELLEsS, CARLOS MANUEL (b. 1866) 
Biblioteca histérica cubana. Con un prélogo del Dr. Enrique J. Varona, 
(Matanzas, Impr. de Juan F. Oliver [et al.], 1922). 3 vols. 
{This appears to be one of the most noticeable omissions in the work of 
Ford and Raphael. The Biblioteca is not confined to matters of history. It 
contains references to filésofos, artistas, escritores, novelistas, poetas. The data 
mentioned by Trelles in Volume III particularly might offer a considerable 
amount of material for the present bibliography. ] 
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VaLpfs, GABRIEL DE LA Concepci6n “PiActpo” (1808-44) 
Poesias de Placido (Matanzas, 1836. Impr. de la Real Marina, Plaza de la 
Aurora, Numero 17). 

[Described as follows: “Un tomo en 8°, con 300 paginas. Creemos de in- 
terés la reproduccién del proyecto de la primera edicién de las obras del mal- 
aventurado bardo cubano: Suscricion a las Poesias de Plaicido ... por el médico 
precio de 12 reales cada ejemplar, que no exhibiran los sefiores suscritores hasta 
que se les entregue la obra. Matanzas y Agosto 6 de 1836. J. J. Romero.” 

See F. Jimeno, “(Bibliografia cubana) Apéndice 4 la publicada por el Dr. 
D. Antonio Bachiller y Morales,” in Revista de Cuba, VIII, 369.] 

VaLpés Domincuez, EusEsi1o 
“Bibliografia cubana.” [Revista de Cuba, V (1875), 368-79. Valdés cites 
the following anonymous work: “El principe Jardinero y fingido Clori- 
dano. Comedia en tres actos de un ingenio de la Habana. Folleto en 4° 
con 32 pags. No tiene portada. En la ultima pagina se lee ‘Valencia.’ 
Impr. de José Ferrer de Orga 1820. Se dice que ‘es muy rara en la 
Isla de Cuba’.”] 
Varona, Enrique Jost (b. 1849) 

“Ecos del centenario de la Avellaneda.” [Cuba contempordnea, V (1914), 

95-105.] 


VeELasco y PEREz, CaRLOs DE (1884-1923) 

“Cartas amatorias de la Avellaneda. Con su autobiografia, un prélogo del 
Sr. Cruz de Fuentes ... Tiene una introduccién por Carlos de Velasco.” 
[Cuba contempordnea, tomo IV, nameros de enero, febrero, y marzo de 
1914.] 

Vitvtar Buceta, Maria 

“Poesias cubanas contemporaneas.” [Revista bimestre cubana, September- 

October, 1926, pp. 743-49.] 
ZAMBRANA (RAMON) 
“Cartas a Da. Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda,” en el Album cubano (1860). 


(Reproducidas en el libro de Figarola.) [Cotarelo, op. cit., item 14, 
p. 406.] 


PERIODICALS 
Archipiélago, Santiago de Cuba, 1928-1930. 
La Chispa de la Habana. [Cotarelo, La Avellaneda y sus obras..., p. 408.] 
Diario de Cuba de la Habana. [Gonzalez Ruano, Literatura americana. ] 
La Gaceta de Puerto Principe. (Cotarelo, op. cit., item 16.] 
La Lucha de la Habana. [Jbid., item 39.] 
El Siglo de la Habana. [Jbid., item 65.] 
El Triunfo. [Ibid., p. 408.] 
La Velada de la Habana. [Jbid., item 39.] 


ERRATA 
P. 3. Change Hlils to Hills, Elijah Clarence.... 
P. 4. Change Mendive, Rafel to Mendive, Rafael; excogidas to escogidas 
(same error repeated on pages 101 and 109). 











HISPANIA 


Second column, change J/lus. to Ilus. 

In paragraph beginning “La mayor parte...” names of magazines 

should be underscored for italics. 

Under Gémez de Avellaneda change estereotipia to estereotipia; de- 

monstracion to demostracion [sic]; ilustra to ilustre; dramatico should 

be followed by [sic]; change Cépeda to Cepeda. 

“El donativo det diablo, etc...” insert [sic] after representada [see 

Cotarelo, op. cit., item 35, under “Obras”]; at end of the paragraph 

write p. after 69; in title “Flavio Recaredo” change Flévio to Flavio; 

in title “Ordculos, etc.” change Talia to Talia [see Obras, Vol. III]; 

change title Los Tres Amores to Tres Amores [see Obras, Vol. III]. 

Under Rodriguez Garcia, J., change D la Avellaneda to De la Ave- 

llaneda. 

Change Ramén Zambrona to Ramén Zambrana. 

Change title Vidas de poetas cubanos to Vida de poetas cubanos. 

Change Merlin (Condesa de) to Merlin. 

Valdés, Domingo [sic] E. [Is this supposed to be Valdés Dominguez, 

E. (Eusebio) ? Compare with Palau, op. cit., and Biblioteca Hispénica, 
Catélogo de Libreria especial ... (Garcia Rico y Cia, Madrid, 1916).] 
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